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e AN EDITORIAL e 


. | This Should Be A Dry-Eyed Period 


Last June 25 on a mountainous peninsula jutting out from Man- 
churia, five uneasy years of so-called peace ended. Five uneasy years 
during which the power and weaknesses of a democracy were all too 
often apparent. Years when America, young and too optimistic, learned 
the hard way about international promises and agreements. It was a 
period of sometimes great disunity in this country; a disunity the Soviets 
undoubtedly took into account before provoking the Korean affair. That 
they were bitterly disappointed needs no amplification here. 


No group of men has a greater working knowledge of disunity than 
the professional engineers in America. Theirs is a profession long torn 
asunder by rampant individualism. Indeed, we fear they often enjoy the 
running exchange of ideas and independent actions. But they know, and 
their great accomplishments in World War II will bear this out, that dis- 
unity in or out of the profession in times not normal cannot bring about 


optimum results. 


These are not normal times. Living in a world where fifteen atomic 
bombs could, in a matter of minutes, be fatal to the United States, calls 
for measured thinking and group action. For such an important segment 


of our population as the professional engineers to meet the challenge dis- - 
unified would be most regrettable. Being of true professional stature. (\f 
there is little doubt their differences will not be resolved or at least put sae 
to one side, in the face of the present emergency. m8 
There is much to be done. ple 
The pitiful state of our civil de- er 
fense program alone crys for the ON THE COVER... io 
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Robert M. Gates, 


Member, NSPE, and Representative of the Engineers Joint Council 
on the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 


HE overshadowing problem of the United Nations is 

the attainment and maintenance of a just and durable 

peace. The major task of each of its agencies is its 
possible contribution to that end. This is also the main 
concern of the American people. It enters into the think- 
ing and activities of many voluntary groups also that are 
organized for other purposes—churches, professional or- 
ganizations such as NSPE, business groups, and others. 
We believe other peoples around the world have the same 
concern—whatever may be the attitudes and motives of 
their present rulers. 

This paper suggests use by the engineering profession 
of a fairly open road that may be used for the promotion, 
in all countries, of the mutual understanding that is so 
essential to the winning of world peace. 

The underlying obstacle to progress toward world peace 
is in the barriers raised against mutual understanding. 
Neighbors, even members of the same family, have dis- 
putes and conflicts. If they have free intercourse and are 
working together for some common purposes, however, 
disputes are less likely to become serious conflicts and 
may be peacefully resolved. And practicable ways and 
means for reconciling or adjusting disputes are found 
where there are mutual understanding and mutual recog- 
nition of common interests. All peoples of the world, 
whatever the aims of groups among them, even governing 
groups, have some fundamental common interests that 
are recognized when barriers to mutual understanding 
are removed. 

Let us review some of these barriers. One is that of 
language. In our Tower of Babel where we are now 
brought close together by new mechanical means of trans- 
portation and communication, our freedom of intercourse 
is limited by the variety of languages we have developed 
In centuries of isolation. Yet this barrier is gradually 
breaking down. Science, engineering, and technology are 
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contributing to this breakdown. They have to do with 
materials and processes and laws which are not affected 
by national or racial or linguistic boundaries and scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians in all countries have a 
common understanding of the meaning of the terms pe- 
culiar to their arts. Then, most of them also have had 
to learn more than one language in the pursuit of their 
profession. 


Prevention of Intercourse 


Adnoruer barrier to mutual understanding is raised by 
political, idealogical, and military groups whose aims 
may be frustrated by free intercourse. There are such 
groups in nearly every nation. They may hold up the 
specter of fear, or the hope of domination, or the pre- 
carious comfo1i of smug isolation, or other emotional 
considerations as motives justifying nonintercourse 
policies and practices. It is true that there is reason for 
the concern of many peoples for their national security. 
The confused state of world policies and the too-preva- 
lent use of aggression in international relations have cre- 
ated tensions—fear and suspicion that have some founda- 
tion and justify protective measures. 

Yet we must recognize that this tension must sooner or 
later be relaxed, and we need to explore all possible means 
of relaxing it, if we are to get a just and durable peace 
in this neighborhood of nations. The people themselves 
in even the nations apparently most aggressive, probably 
wan peace rather than war. They want to carry on their 
peaceful occupations and their friendly intercourse with 
other peoples — exchanging goods and services and in- 
formation freely for mutual benefit. That is the way of 
human progress. 

Most peoples are aware that no nation has a monopoly 
of the science, engineering, and technology that they can 
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use to raise their standard of living. We engineers may 
take advantage of this awareness, and the still keener 
awareness of those who are trained in these arts, to do a 
notable service to all peoples. The most exclusive nations, 
with the most rigid censorship, admit or even seek the 
technical publications of foreign authorship. 


Economic Inequalities 


A ruirp barrier to mutual understanding is the inequal- 
ity of living conditions and of opportunities to improve 
them among the peoples of the world. At one extreme 
are millions, indeed hundreds of millions, of people who 
have, and perhaps always have had, incredibly poor living 
conditions, and who have no resources available or else 
no knowledge of how to use them for improvement of 
their way of life. At the other extreme are people with a 
high and rising standard of living, widely shared, and 
with the resources and the know-how to improve it from 
generation to generation. We have not been responsible 
for the low state of these underprivileged peoples; indeed 
we have made substantial efforts in some areas to improve 
it, and to show ways to improve it. Between the two ex- 
tremes there are various gradations; but at least half the 
world is restless in its poverty and misery, as it comes to 
realize that such is not the common lot of mankind. 

Modern means of transportation and communication. 
in so far as they have brought the less privileged peoples 
into contact with the more privileged, have contributed 
somewhat to mutual understanding, but perhaps more to 
misunderstanding on the part of the less privileged, since 
they have been subject to a flood of propaganda from 
within and without, as the world turmoil has reached them 
and raised factions among them. 

The political and economic aims and practices of our 
own nation, even as we-have tried to be helpful, are daily 
misrepresented, insidiously or openly, in Latin America. 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. Our economic strength and 
potential military strength have been demonstrated. Fre- 
quently, in history, even recent history, nations having 
superiority over their neighbors in these respects have 
been led to use that superiority for aggressive purposes. 
Many peoples have learned this by bitter experience. 
Suspicion of such a purpose is easily aroused against us 
where there is no understanding of our real ways of life 
and the public opinion underlying our national policies. 
Nor does counterpropaganda through political or military 
channels remove this suspicion; it is discounted as mere 
propaganda for selfish purposes. 

Yet, gradually, the things we and other more fortunate 
peoples do to help those who need our help are meeting 
appreciative response. Notably is this true among those 
persons in these countries who have had most contact 
with our ways of life and with the translation of scientific 
advances into human welfare. This appreciation can 
percolate from one level to another as people see how 
they can come to share these advances, in their own ways. 
through the technical information and other technical aid 
we offer them. Thus another barrier to mutual under- 
standing may be removed. 


Technical Literature Welcome 


Iw many foreign countries our publications in such fields 
as religion, philosophy, economics, sociology, govern- 
ment, and even general information are not welcome be- 
cause their contents, as a whole or in part, may seem sub- 
versive of prevailing ideologies or customs or traditions. 
Or they may contain facts or opinions regarding the coun- 
try that seem derogatory in some respect. Various ob- 


stacles to circulation of our newspapers, periodicals, and 
books are imposed in different countries. Yet the litera. 
ture that scientists, engineers, and technicians are most 
eager to get encounters few such obstacles. 

In our scientific, engineering, and technical publica. 
tions little or no political propaganda or other material jx 
found that would be objectionable to foreign governments, 
In our engineering publications, for example, foreigy 
technicians see mainly how in a multitude of ways Amer. 
ican engineers are devoting themselves to improvement of 
plants, processes, and practices for production and dis. 
tribution of the goods and services people want—not our 
people only but people in other lands. This informatig, 
is broadcast for the benefit of engineers—and of people— 
everywhere. 

For example, I note in a single issue of Mechanical 
Engineering: Descriptions of new automatic machines, 
apparatus for communications equipment, recent progres 
in railway mechanical engineering (not only in Amer 
ica), equipment for gas-turbine generators, underground 
power plants, electronic printing presses, jet engines, 
diesel engines, a photomicrometer, new capacity for 
aluminum and steel production, new aircraft safety de 
vices, and much other such information as is useful to 
engineers everywhere. It contains also reports of meeting 
that show what American engineers talk about when they 
get together. And the well-illustrated advertising page 
afford a further guide to the mechanical advances being 
made in the use of resources to meet peacetime wants, 
Such literature is an antidote to propaganda that the 
American people are occupied with plans for political 
economic, or military aggression. It teems with informa 
tion of things other peoples can do, with proper technical 
aid, to help themselves to better living. 


Tue American engineering societies, which publish such 
periodicals, reports, and other literature, have a total of 
some 14,000 members and subscribers in foreign cour 
tries—more than a hundred countries—and other affili 
tions with engineering groups and institutions abroad, | 
is notable, for example, that these subscribers include 
over 650 in Soviet Russia, over 600 in India, over 200 in 
China, over 1100 in South America, nearly 500 in Africa 
This membership is a nucleus, though only a nucleus, 0 
the great body of engineers and technicians around the 
world who speak the same language of science, have simi 
lar approaches to practical problems, and are least respon 
sive to emotional propaganda that transgresses reality. 
They are concerned most with how best to do work thai 
needs to be done in the arts of peace—work that has m0 
national boundaries. 

Here we have a wide field open for a use of the tre 
ditionally international character of technology, and the 
normally mutual understanding among trainel 
people that will serve the interests of all concerned. 

We can use it to clarify and emphasize the community 
of interest among all peoples—to mitigate the divisit 
effect of propaganda that stirs fears and hates—to buili 
up a core of cooperative will within groups whose aid wil 
be required to make cooperation among the nations pri 
tically effective when present tensions are relaxed and the 
obstacles to international intercourse are removed. 


Procedural Suggestions 


W nar immediate steps can engineering societies takt 
to promote better international understanding? A few sug 
gestions are as follows: 
1. We can and are finding out (1) where engineemil} 
and technical publications now circulate abroad, @ 
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;, and where they are available in depositories and libraries. (3) suggestions occur, including: 

litera. @ where there are training institutions for engineers and (1) appropriations by engineering societies and 

most @ technicians, and (4) where foreign students who have perhaps advertisers in their publications toward the 

had such training in our own institutions are now located. cost of distribution of these publications; 

blica. @ This information may be obtained from U.N. organiza- (2) concessions by publishers of technical books— 

rial js & tions. from consular agencies, from engineering societies perhaps the issue of special low-cost editions ; 

nents and their afhliates, from publishers of technical books (3) appropriations by a foundation to finance the 

oreign and periodicals, and from other sources. This involves a whole undertaking, on the basis of nonprofit participa- 

Amer. considerable amount, but not a prolonged period, of inte- tion of engineering societies and publishers ; 

ent of B grated research. (4) U.S. Government, or a UN agency (for instance, 

d dis. 2. Ways and means may be devised to use this informa- UNESCO), might finance the undertaking, or at least 
ot our @ tion to provide a wide distribution of technical literature aid in some phases of the project; : 
nation | —periodicals, reports, and books—where there is rea- ; 5) Universities and colleges, as publishers or other- 
yple—~ fF sonable assurance that it will be used. Some suggestions wise, might aid in furnishing useful material ; 

of kinds of distribution include: (6) For some countries the problem of translation 

anical (1) Supplies of such materials to agencies now en- would need to be taken up if the need justified it, but 
shines, gaged in distribution of relief, for free distribution in foreign professional engineers generally have learned 
ogres accordance with reported need within the reach of such English as well as their native language. 

Amer. agencies. 
‘round (2) Supplies to present foreign depositories for sale 
zines, at cost plus commission for distribution where such EEncineers share the common concern for the promotion 
'y forf{— arrangements can be made; in the case of technical of better international understanding and the achievement 
ty de fF books, arrangements should not be destructive of pres- of a just and durable peace. And their training and experi- 
ful to ent commercial practices. And the current coupon ence give them more than ordinary concern with practical 
>etings system may be used for payment. approaches to the »roblem. Their ways of service must 
n they (3) Gifts to libraries and training institutions sup- take into account hur.an as well as technical realities, 

page f plementing their present purchases, if any, for their The procedures whi: h have been suggested should not s 
being & use within the institutions or even some distribution be approached in the spirit of merely charitable giving. 

wants, outside. In many of these countries, the direct or indirect but with the conviction that peace and mutual understand- 
at th impact of war stopped entirely the flow of such lit- ing are desired by all peoples and benefit all peoples. No ae 
litical. & erature from abroad—even shut off local publications. matter how desperate their condition may be, people desire : 
forma — or destroyed the accumulation of years. to help themselves. It is our task to help them overcome 
nical (4) Extension of some type of membership in our the obstacles that stand in the way of helping themselves. 

professional technical societies which will assure receipt In so far as the obstacles are economic, as, for example, 
of reports and other information. unfavorable exchange rates. aid can be extended without . 

h soa (5) Cooperation of organized foreign technical damage to initiative, incentive, or self-respect, if the pro- 
otal of groups in whatever ways may promote effective dis- posed program is intelligently administered. Only by such 

coun @  ‘ttibution and use of material meeting needs in their intelligent administration can engineers work effectively 

affilia. respective areas. for peace and better international understanding for the 

oad. if 2 To meet the cost of such an undertaking a variety of benefit of themselves and all peoples everywhere. 

nclude 

200 in 
Africa. 

eus, of 

nd the These engineering students’ books may be dust-gatherers after graduation. They 


si could play a large part in promoting international understanding. 
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How A Professional Attitude Can 
Be Instilled in Engineers 


By 
W. R. Woolrich, 


Dean of Engineering, University of Texas, and Member, NSPE 


ITHIN the circle of the vocations requiring advanced 

academic education and professional training, the 

engineers of the United States are recognized as being 
near the top in their self analysis of the educational needs 
of those seeking to enter the profession. The open- 
mindedness and devotion of a large number of profes- 
sional engineers working especially through the American 
Society of Engineering Education, the Engineering Coun- 
cil for Professional Development and the professional 
engineering societies has placed the American engineers 
in the forefront in developing a high level of guidance, 
education, training and recognition in comparison with 
other professions. 

The response to this consecrated effort of the leaders 
of the profession by the rank and file of practicing engi- 
neers is gratifying if we reflect upon the advances made 
in national recognition and appreciation of the engineer- 
ing profession during the past half century. When we 
note that the civilian engineer did not rate in any part of 
the world so much as a fraternal club before 1771, and 
that even in this first organization, which historically was 
known as the Smeatonians*, it is reputed that not more 
than fifteen of its maximum membership of sixty-five were 
other than tradesmen, we can gain some objective idea of 
the rise of the profession in international esteem in the 


*The Smeatonians were organized by John Smeaton in 1771 
and continued until 1792. The formal Society of Civil Engineers 
was organized in 1793 with a maximum legal membership of 
50 and was the forerunner of the present Institution of Civil 
Engineers established January 2, 1818. Biographer Sir Alexander 
Gibb says of the Society of Civil Engineers: “It was the first 
engineering society to be formed in the world.” The Smeatonians 
were a fraternal group of kindred minds but so few of them rated 
as engineers that they are not accorded the distinction of an 
engineering society. 


Tomorrow’s engineers must be engineers plus, says Dean Woolrich. 


179 years of its growth. 

The profession is still plagued by a confused use of the 
word engineer. As was pointed out by the late Dr. William 
E. Wickenden in his “Second Mile”*, “when any word 
acquires a halo of distinction, everyone wants to claim it 
and the value of the word is quickly destroyed by indis. 
criminate usage.” The very fact that great numbers of men 
trained in closely related trades and professional fields 
are attempting to have themselves classified a8 engineers 
is in itself indicative of the distinction professional engi. 
neers are obtaining in the world picture of the professions, 

As a matter of Latin derivation, the engineer is a man 
of “creative ingenuity” and today in most of the nations 
which have an official language that has a Latin base, the 
engineer is recognized as a man of high academic and 
professional scientific attainment in conformity with his 
Latin definition. 


Iv Great Britain and those countries related to the British 
Empire by both language and blood tie, the definition 
more commonly accepted by the public is that an engineer 
is a man who has displayed handicraft skills in working 
with engines and machines in addition to having acquired 
a sound technical education. In other words, the engineer 
in the public Anglo-Saxon mind, derived his title from the 
word engine and they think of him as a builder of machines 
and bridges and an operator of steam and gas engines. His- 
torically, this definition became most firmly fixed in the 
British layman mind through the course of events that fol: 
lowed the development of James Watt’s improved sta 
tionary steam engines and later Stephenson’s steam 


*The Second Mile—W. E. Wickenden. Published by the Engi 


neering Council for Professional Development, New York. 
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locomotives, both of which gave rise to the expansion of 
opportunity for skilled tradesmen who could construct, 
repair, and operate power plant equipment. 

The problems, therefore, of developing professional 
attitude in technically trained engineers in both the British 
Empire and the United States entail two major jobs (a) 
the thorough indoctrination of the men in training about 
the distinctive marks of a professional engineer, and (b) 
the persistent and continuing education of American youth 
as to the difference in the work of those devoted, skilled 
tradesmen who are specifically trained to operate and 
repair stationary and mobile engines and the professional 
engineer who, under the most current recommended defini- 
tion proposed by the Engineering Council for Profes- 
sional Development, is best described by the following 
statement: 

“An engineer is characterized by his ability to apply 
creatively scientific principles to design or develop 
structures, machines, apparatus, or manufacturing 
processes, or works utilizing them singly or in com- 
bination; or to construct or operate the same with full 
cognizance of their design, and of the limitations of 
behavior imposed by such design; or to forecast their 
behavior under specific operating conditions; al] as 
respects an intended function, economics of operation, 
and safety to life and property.” 


Tue indoctrination of the men in training about the dis- 
tinctive marks of the professional engineer is the job of 
established engineers from the University lecture rooms, 
from the engineering offices. and from the registration 
hoards. 

For this part of the program it will be very necessary 
to do some missionary work with many of the members 
within the profession who have become chronic critics of 
the profession by decrying generally the engineer’s (a) 
inability to speak in public, (b) civic and religious indif- 
ference, (c) social misfittedness, and (d) lack of diplo- 
matic adroitness. Reliable sample studies have been made 
of the major professions which indicate that this pro- 
fession itself has greatly underrated its own position. In 
each of these fields, engineers rank well in comparison 
with other professions and, in some, it tops the list. Our 
profession is often guilty of self-abasement. Can we expect 
to instill the professional attitude in others when some of 
our compatriots are prone to appraise the profession of 


Today’s complex world calls for professional engineers of full stature. 


which they are part at far below par? Professional ideal- 
ism does not advance forward when the transmission is 
mostly in reverse. 

To instill the professional attitude of the engineer, may 
we quote the first four paragraphs of the objective creed 
of the engineering profession as presented to the Eleventh 
Annual Meeting of the Engineering Council for Profes- 
sional Development, entitled, “Faith of the Engineer,” 
and which reads as follows: 

“T am an Engineer. In my profession I take deep pride, 
but without vainglory; to it I owe solemn obligations that 
I am eager to fulfill. 

“As an Engineer, I will participate in none but honest 
enterprise. To him that has engaged my services, as 
employer or client, I will give the utmost of performance 
and fidelity.” 


Wuen needed, my skill and knowledge shall be given 
without reservation for the public good. From special 
capacity springs the obligation to use it well in the service 
of humanity; and I accept the challenge that this implies. 

“Jealous of the high repute of my calling, I will strive 
to protect the interests and the good name of any engineer 
that I know to be deserving; but I will not shrink, should 
duty dictate, from disclosing the truth regarding anyone 
that, by unscrupulous act, has shown himself unworthy 
of the profession.” . 

To instill the professional attitude may we also repeat 
our own code of ethics. I have been interested to find that 
many of our nation’s vocational advisors were surprised 
to learn that the engineering profession has a very com- 
prehensive Canon of Ethics directing our relationships to 
men of other professions, to the public, to the client and 
employee and finally to other engineers. Suffice here that 
we quote the foreword of these Canons which read as 
follows: 

“Honesty, justice and courtesy form a moral philosophy 
which associated with mutual interest among men con- 
stitute the foundation of ethics. The engineer should 
recognize such a standard, not in passive observance, but 
as a set of dynamic principles guiding his conduct and 
way of life. 

“As the keystone of professional conduct is integrity, the 
engineer will discharge his duties with fidelity to the pub- 
lic, his employers and his clients and with fairness and 
impartiality to all. It is his duty to interest himself in 


| 


public welfare, and to be ready to apply his special know]- 
edge for the benefit of mankind. He should uphold the 
honor and dignity of his profession and also avoid asso- 
ciation with any enterprise of questionable character. In 
his dealings with fellow engineers he should be fair and 


honest.” 


Acai, to instill the professional attitude, may we recog- 
nize the engineer as a member of one of the most construc- 
tive of the professions. To the gentile, it is a Christian 
vocation, to the Hebrew, it is in full compliance with the 
Mosaic law, to the several Oriental religions it provides 
that essential “know how” of material productivity that 
in their thinking so generally gave the Occidental World 
its leadership. The hundreds of Oriental graduate students 
pursuing engineering in the United States today is realistic 
evidence of the place of engineering in the planning of 
their economic industrial future. 

May we turn now to the educating of the youth leaders 
of America on the true function of the professional 
engineer. 

To accomplish this briefing and education of the youth 
advisors on the meaning of engineer, the writer would 
suggest that the organized engineering profession take 
unto itself for the next decade the task of emphasizing 
the true responsibility of the professional engineer by 

1. National articles on the subject to be submitted to 
the educational journals of the land. 

2. Preparation and broadcasting of a brief primer bul- 
letin defining engineering and the engineer for Boy Scout 
and other boys’ club leaders. 

3. Specially preparing engineering application stories 
for the popular religious and vocational magazines in 
which would be stressed the science and cultural aspects 
of engineering. 

4. Preparation of manuals on Engineering appreciation 
to be used in teacher's college and University work shops 
engaged in preparing secondary and high school teachers. 

5. Develop a coordinated system of syndicated and 
local releases on such subjects as “New Highs in Science 
and Culture of Engineering,” “The Engineer and Atomic 
Science,” “The Engineer and the Planning of Our City,” 


etc. 


Iv some of these enterprises, the coordinating activity 
should be under the direction of the national engineering 
bodies and for others the State or local engineering fac- 
ulties and societies can be most effective. In any event. it 
should all be masterfully done if it is to accomplish the 
big job that is ahead. 

Some professional engineers may question whether 
there is much to be gained in trying to instill the pro- 
fessional attitude in young potential engineers by under- 
taking such a gigantic task as that of educating the national 
advisors of youth to the opportunities and obligations of 
the professional engineer. Is it not as necessary that we 
prepare the public to accept the definition of the pro- 
fessional engineer in its true perspective as it is to indoctri- 
nate the men who have acquired or are acquiring such 
distinction? For example, the task of developing a pro- 
fessional attitude in young engineers in any of the Latin 
American nations is greatly simplified by the fact that in 
the public mind the designation ingeniero ranks near the 
very top of the professions in those countries. Those who 
have had close contact with Central and South America can 
testify that those who strive to reach the distinction of 
being a professional engineer in those countries recognize 
the obligations attached thereto without great emphasis or 
any further indoctrination process from their engineering 


mentors. 
May we now turn to the more parochial and personal 


aspects of our obligations as professional engineers jn 
instilling professional attitude in the oncoming genera. 
tions. Many of us have probably been too comfortable in 
our consideration of this program in that we could git 
back and soliloquize that this is all work for our national, 
state and local officers, and they should do something 
about it. Let us face this program personally. Everyone 
of us have failed our task if we do not do our part. 


Too many of us are so afraid we are going to wear our. 
selves out that we rust out instead. Poor old Methuselah, 
his only recorded accomplishment was that he lived, had 
children and died at nine hundred and sixty-nine years, 
What a pitiful record for nearly a thousand years chance 
to do something for humanity. You could have the same 
epitaph for your favorite tom-cat that you consigned to 
the incinerator some yesteryear except that he was not 
accorded the opportunity of chanting his love song for 
ten centuries and for that your neighbors are relieved. 

As valiant Sons of Martha* may our epitaphs be more 
inspiring. If we cannot be active reagents may we be good 
catalysts but never inert souls. If we are to inspire, then, 
in the proximity of our homes, our community, our civic 
organizations and our churches, each one of us has an 
immediate obligation to serve our profession by example 
and by precept. 

As your number one obligation in this personal pro- 
gram of inspiration by example, may we place your own 
cultural and scientific growth first. Those early Smeatonian 
engineers of 1771 experienced less engineering advance. 
ment in a lifetime than the engineer of today enjoys in 
the four or five-year period required to obtain a Bachelor 
of Science degree. Each professional engineer owes it to 
the profession to continue his education and grow with 
the enlarging field. To be leaders and preceptors we must 
first keep ahead of the procession in the current applica- 
tions of the basic knowledge we have acquired. 

Not far down the scale we owe it to the profession to 
learn to speak with authority in technical, community and 
social or religious assemblies. Engineers speak well 
because they have acquired a sound recognition of the 
physical and economic laws of the universe. More of our 
profession should utilize this asset they possess and pro- 
ject it forward into community and private gatherings 


Tue score of professional engineers participating in 
civic, social and religious work is much higher than most 
citizens recognize. In so many spheres of life they serve 
with a high degree of modesty and without the “blare o 
trumpets” but they serve well. This part of our obligation 
contributes the most civilizing effects upon our human race 
and as administrators of both gigantic physical forces and 
large numbers of less scientifically trained citizens, we 
should find our rightful seat each week in the civic an 
religious services of our choice. If we are going to be cit: 
zens of this town of ours, then let’s not be half-baked citi 
zens. If we are going to be church members—no matter 
what the creed—then as creative scientists we should takt 
our full share of the load in guiding the great scientifi 
endeavors with the humanizing attributes of an unselfit 
religion. 

An old teacher to whom the speaker owes much, pointed 
out that the human being who has acquired a level 
intelligence society terms civilized, possesses five instindt 
that should motivate him. If he over-stresses any one 0 
these to the detriment of the other four, he develops # 
unbalance in his own personal life. Fhese instincts alt: 


*The designation as Sons of Martha is a Canadian recognitio! 
of professional engineers and the title is used by them in 
matizing the engineering profession. See Rudyard Kipling! 
“Sons of Martha,” dedicated to the Canadian Engineers. 
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First: The instinct of good workmanship leading to an 
increase of material goods and the satisfaction which their 
use brings. 

Second: The instinct of intellectual expansion by which 
knowledge is increased and understanding of himself and 
the universe in which he lives is enlarged. 

Third: The instinct of religion and morals. Man would 
like to enlarge his experience and fellowships with God 
and develop and enlighten his moral sense and improve 
the quality of his moral character. 

Fourth: The aesthetic instinct. Men crave larger por- 
tions of beauty and would like to develop their power of 
appreciation of the beauties of nature and the treasures 
of art with which the world has been enriched. 

Fifth: Generally, man has an instinctive desire to par- 
ticipate in the social life and courteous manners which 
characterize human society at its best. 


Artrvty civilized society is one that successfully bal- 
ances all of these instincts in a full expression so as to 
permit no predominance of one or more of these instincts 
at the expense of others. 

In my final concluding remarks we should make it abso- 
lutely clear that each one who seeks to become a top flight 
professional engineer in this or any other commonwealth 
of the United States must first meet the minimum require- 
ments in the accepted prerequisites of an engineer—that 
is, basic education in the theory and application of 
mechanics, thermodynamics, electricity, chemistry, and 
fluid flow. The method of such education is unimportant. 
but the achievement is the essential. 

These requirements are the minimum for a professional 
engineer—but since we are called upon to work close to 
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Professional engineers work close to the human fam- 
ily in laboratories, shop, mine, refinery, boiler room 
or construction camp. 


the human family in the shop, mine, refinery, boiler room. 
construction camp, or “what have you,” and since better 
than sixty per cent of us do eventually become administra- 
tors of men, the new developments in nuclear energy, with 
their expanded human relation implications, do make it 
mandatory that engineers more than ever before be hence- 
forth engineers plus if we would effectively serve the 
oncoming generations. 


Tue professional engineer in his greatest fields of use- 
fulness has been for generations the liaison representative 
between the pure scientist financier and the social scientist 
on the one hand and the men and women whom he directs 
on the other. 

The new forces that have been unleashed by the atomic 
scientists in a world that is attaining new levels of sen- 
sitivity for the social welfare of the human being both 
broadens and deepens the stream of obligations of the 
professional engineer of full stature. 

This is a challenge to the best that is in any and all of 
us and places the role of the engineers in such a high 
position in world affairs that any failure on our part to 
instill a high professional attitude in the oncoming gen- 
eration of professional engineers would be an unpardon- 
able sin of omission of the profession. 

As a profession we are moving upward at a rapid rate. 
Our full acceptance of our new opportunities and obliga- 
tions in all of their implications will be the most effective 
act we can perform in instilling professional attitude to 
our fellows of the profession. By our works they will 
know us. 

This paper was given by Dean Woolrich at a recent 
meeting of the San Jacinto Chapter, Texas SPE. 
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Editor’s Note: The following remarks are excerpts from 
a booklet written by Mr. Lipscomb on public relations. 
The booklet, designed to impress the agricultural field with 
the pressing need for active public relations, expresses 
many thoughts we believe of interest to the engineering 
profession. 


90 per cent of all gainfully employed Americans were 

engaged in agriculture, when more than 90 per cent 
of the population lived on farms, and when a proportion- 
ate percentage of the national income was’ derived from 
agricultural production. Gradually, but with amazing 
steadiness, the statistical position of agriculture has de- 
clined until less than 16 per cent of gainfully employed 
workers are now in agriculture, less than 19 per cent of 
the population is on farms, and approximately 15 per cent 
of the national income is derived from farm products. 

There was also a time, within the memory of many living 
Americans, when the average consumer was acutely con- 
scious of the farm as his direct source of day-to-day sus- 
tenance. Most of his food was grown at home, or pur- 
chased direct from a nearby farmer, or bought from a 
small and friendly merchant who knew personally the farm 
sources of much of his goods. 

Today’s consumer thinks in terms of the supermarket 
and the chain store. He pays his money to a stranger, gets 
his vegetables frozen or in cans, selects meats processed 
on an assembly line, buys cereals in cellophane, and looks 
upon the entire procedure as a cold impersonal trans- 
action between him and an automaton. Indeed, in many 
cases he virtually has come to take his food and clothes 
for granted, or to look upon them as obligations which 
society owes him—items he need worry little about while 
he devotes his major energies to the acquisition of auto- 
mobiles and television sets. Certainly he has lost, to a con- 
siderable extent, his feeling of personal dependence on 
the farm and his immediate interest in the farmer. 


[> was a time in the early days of the nation when 


Factory Over Farm 


Simmarty, many communities which once thought pri- 
marily in terms of the farm now think aimost wholly in 
terms of the factory. Such communities compete for the 
payrolls of new industrial plants, pull rural labor off the 
land, bid up the wages of farm workers who are left, and 
in general demonstrate relatively less concern for agri- 
cultural progress than for industrial expansion. 


Today’s Fight for Public Favor 


Reduced numbers, lower percentage of national income, 
and increased economic dependence all endanger the 
farmer’s historical position in national affairs. Yet by far 
the greatest threats to his influence are new. They consist 
of conscious and calculated programs being conducted by 
organized groups which are bidding fiercely for the moral 
and political support of the American public. 

The fundamental concept which motivates group effort 
today is wholly sound—that is, the concept that the group 
which wins the public wins its case. For public opinion, 


Public Relations—A Modern Necessity 
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beyond question, is the sovereign power and the court of 
final appeal in a democracy such as ours. It puts political 
parties in and out of office, it makes and breaks men and 
industries, it determines what is good and what is bad, 
what is pretty and what is ugly, when a short skirt is 
stylish and when it is carnal, when vitamin pills are bene. 
ficial and when they are bunk. 


Even before the development of pressure groups as we 
know them today, and well ahead of the invention of such 
opinion-influencing devices as radio and talking pictures, 
Abraham Lincoln summed it up in the statement, “Public 
sentiment is everything. With public sentiment nothing can 
fail; without it nothing can succeed; consequently he who 
molds public sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes.” 

There is no difference in the actual power of public 
opinion today and in the days of Lincoln. It is still true that 
governmental consideration of national economic ques- 
tions is influenced as much by public attitudes and re 
actions as by arithmetic. It is still true that when the public 
is optimistic and confident, business and industry are in- 
clined to take the risks of expansion; and when the public 
shows signs of fear and uncertainty, manufacturers and 
even retailers will trim their operations and cut their in- 
ventories regardless of any rose-colored figures which 
economists may parade hefore them. 

There is a tremendous difference today, however, in 
the techniques through which public opinion can be in- 
fluenced, and in the speed with which the public can be 
reached. Today the group with money and a message can 
talk to as many as 80 million listeners in their own homes 
simultaneously. Through print, picture, and sound, every 
normal American citizen in every state of the union can 
be reached with a speed that Lincoln would have found 
incomprehensible. 

Unfortunately, modern speeds and techniques of com- 
munication frequently mean that unsound and undesirable . 
ideas and causes may be so cleverly presented and so often 
repeated that they may win the support they seek. Simi: 
larly, a laudable movement, a worthy cause—or the needs 
of even so important a group as American professional 
engineers—may be disastrously neglected if the merits of 
the case are not impressed upon the public mind and sue- 
cessfully sold to the masses. 

Certainly under today’s social setup and political prac 
tices, a successful job of winning understanding and in- 
fluencing the public has become the indispensable in- 
gredient of any effective program involving the welfare 
of a major group. Hence it should be no surprise that the 
groups which during the past decade have made the greatest 
progress in their efforts to win dominance of national life 
would be groups which have given top priority to the jo 
of opinion molding. 


Other Groups Want Other Things 


Labor unions and the executive branch of the federal 
government are the largest but by no means the only 
groups in America which are attempting through cat 
paigns and programs of various kinds to sell their ideas 
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and opinions to the public. Before the war, forty states 
had set up promotional budgets, and many cities and coun- 
ties had established public relations, publicity or adver- 
tising programs to attract industry, tourists, capital, and 
other assets. 

Industries, trade associations, and individual compa- 
nies in increasing numbers are conducting carefully 
Janned programs to win public confidence and support. 
The alcoholic beverage industry is seeking through en- 
lightened public relations techniques to minimize the op- 
position of crusading drys. The railroads are pleading 
their cause before the public in national magazine adver- 
tisements; individual roads are buying goodwill-building 
space in newspapers on their lines; and dining car menus 
are striking a blow against special taxes on tickets. 


Bow 1c alleys a few years ago were looked upon by the 

ublic as basement or second story affairs one step ahead 
of pool rooms. Intelligent public relations, financed by 
manufacturers of balls and pins and other equipment, has 
converted bowling into the nation’s most popular and most 
widely patronized indoor sport. Thousands of super- 
modern alleys include ministers and ladies as regular pa- 
trons, and “leagues” of church teams compete in major 
cities. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is seeking a 
sympathetic public ear for the problems of industry. The 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce is urging greater public ap- 
preciation and protection for small business. The jute mills 
of India are willing to place hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars behind a program of goodwill for burlap bags among 
American farmers. And the lawyers of Virginia have ap- 
propriated funds to explain the functions and virtues of 
the legal profession to the citizenship of their state. 

Throughout the land, group after group is learning 
that it moves more rapidly ahead when it becomes fully 
conscious of the all-controlling power of public opinion, 
and sets out actively to earn and retain public favor. 


Handicaps in Raising Money 


In today’s organized competition for public favor, any 
program for such groups as agriculture and engineering 
must face substantial disadvantages as compared with the 
programs of labor, government, or industry. 

The farmer, like the professional engineer, does not 
have, and would not tolerate, any organization with the 
compulsory dues and assessment power which unions ex- 
ercise over their memberships—power so complete that 
aunion could, and did, bar the world’s best known motion 
picture director from further employment in the movie 
industry because he refused to pay a one-dollar special 
assessment. A one-dollar special assessment by the AFL 
for public relations would mean a $7 million program, 


and by the CIO, $6 million. 


Government public relations -programs have behind 
them the financial support of taxation. Thus the pocket- 
book of the prospect becomes the source of funds with 
which to persuade him. Frequently the limiting element is 
not so much the volume of expenditure involved as it is the 
point at which fear of political exposure exceeds the desire 
0 proceed. Subtlety of execution and genius of disguise 
in such cases are more important than budgets. Taxpayers 
may frown on direct appropriations for federal publicity, 
but diversion of the salaried time of highly placed admin- 
istrative and executive officials is difficult to control. 

_ Industry’s advantage in public relations financing lies 
in the relatively small number of large manufacturing 
units whose cooperation is needed, and the high average 
Potential contribution per unit. 
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The volume of manpower which can be placed behind 
any agricultural program of public relations is as volun- 
tary as is the volume of money. In enlisting manpower as 
in soliciting funds, the engineer or the farmer does not 
have any weapon of coercion comparable with those avail- 
able to labor and government. The same union dictation 
which can deny a man his job for failure to pay an assess- 
ment can deny it for failure to perform an assignment. 
Similarly, among government employees, the continuation 
of the monthly paycheck is a potent persuader. Certainly 
the existence of such weapons, whether they ever are used 
or not, is conducive to a degree of discipline which agri- 
culture or engineering cannot match. 


The Program 


How, without a national fund competitive in size with 
the public relations budgets of government, labor, or in- 
dustry—how, without the payroll control of government, 
the disciplinary powers of unions, or the limited numbers 
of industry—can agriculture or the engineering profes- 
sion finance and man a program of sufficient size and 
effectiveness to maintain and strengthen its position of 
national leadership and public favor? How, under such 
conditions, can it cash in on its position of indispensabil- 
ity, on the latent sympathetic interest of a majority of 
the public, on the quality of its leadership, and on the po- 
tential strength and cooperation of its allies? How can it, 
through modern techniques of mass persuasion, protect its 
own welfare and at the same time serve the interests of 
the public and the nation? 


Tue answer lies in one of the most fundamental and in- 
fallible laws of public relations—the law that the total of 
public opinion is equal to the sum of private opinions. 
Mathematicians express the same principle in the elemen- 
tary geometric theorem that the whole is equal to the sum 
of its parts. In other words, every last man must become 
public relations conscious. He must follow the lead offered 
by whatever program his organization can embark upon 
—large or small—and help do the selling! 


Effects of Good Public Relations 


An intelligent and energetic program of public relations 
is the natural and certain answer to the problems of organ- 
izational strength. Such a program automatically generates 
publicity and increases prestige—both matters of primary 
importance to the health and progress of the local chapter. 

Publicity and prestige mean increased membership, and 
increased membership means new usefulness and power. 
No one wants, on the other hand, to belong to a passive, 
little-known group. Enthusiasm of workers, diligence of 
committees, collection of dues. and attendance at meet- 
ings will grow while all the other problems and headaches 
of organizational operation are certain to shrink as the 
public relations program expands. 

The idealistic attitude of doing a good job and letting 
the credit take care of itself becomes pure stupidity when 
adopted by an organization operating in the pressurized 
atmosphere of today. Not only is it desirable that the group 
attract to itself as much favorable attention as possible; it 
is further advisable for it to dramatize its service and ac- 
complishments in such a way that they will have maximum 
personal meaning to as many individuals as possible. The 
organization which lets its light so shine before men that 
they may see its good works will be glorified by its mem- 
bers. It will also find itself prepared when the necessity 
arrives for increasing the candlepower and intensifying the 
voltage. 
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WHAT THEY'RE SAYING 


THE PROFESSIONAL 


ENGINEER ... 


“To ensure the highest possible 
standard of Engineering service. 

The quotation is from the Consti- 
tution of the New Zealand Profes- 
sional Engineers’ Association, doubt- 
less written only after serious con- 
sideration of the basic aims of the 
organisation. It serves to emphasize 
the point that economic interests, 
while of immediate concern to many 
engineers, must be kept in true per- 
spective. The Association could very 
easily adopt the role of a trade union 
and indulge in a multitude of disputes 
with engineer employers regarding 
salaries, overtime, working hours, 
expenses and the like. Such negotia- 
tions are inevitable but, it is believed, 
are of secondary importance to the 
building up of professional status and 
the encouragement of an attitude of 
mind within the profession which at- 
taches due importance to those 
factors characteristic of the profes- 
sional man. 

Daniel W. Mead, the well known 
American authority on engineering 
contracts, is equally respected for his 
views on education and ethics. A 
coveted prize of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers for the best 
paper on engineering ethics is named 
in his honor. In his standard text 
book “Contracts, Specifications and 
Engineering Relations” he refers to 
an investigation carried out under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion to determine the qualities re- 
quired for success in the engineering 
profession. The considered opinion 
of over 5,000 members of engineer- 
ing societies is illuminating, as shown 
by the following ratings of groups of 
attributes: 
Character, integrity, responsibil- 

ity, resourcefulness, initiative 24.0 


Judgment, commonsense, scien- 
tific attitude, perspective ....19.5 

Eficiency, thoroughness, accu- 
16.5 

Understanding of men, executive 


Knowledge of fundamentals ... 
Technique of practice and of 


100.0 
Such numerical evaluation of in- 
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tangible qualities may be questioned 
even by the statistically minded engi- 
neer. Moreover, the figures can be 
accepted only as an average and 
obviously must vary widely in assess- 
ing specific positions. To instance 
examples familiar to all, the design- 
ing engineer of a state department 
should properly possess characteris- 
tics vastly different from those of a 
district engineer. Nevertheless the 
emphasis given the first bracket of 
qualities — character, integrity, re- 
sponsibility, resourcefulness, initia- 
tive—is significant and particularly 
so when it is seen that the lower two 
—knowledge of fundamentals and 
technique of practice and of business 
—are considered of relatively minor 
importance. 

There is no suggestion here that 
technical education, training and ex- 
perience should be under-estimated, 
no implication that senior engineer- 
ing positions could be successfully 
held with a mere smattering of engi- 
neering knowledge. We must bear in 
mind that the specification applies to 
those equipped to climb to the top 
of the professional tree and that few. 
if any, will be found possessing such 
balanced blend as to approximate 
perfection. The point of real inter- 
est is, briefly, that professional suc- 
cess is so generally believed to be 
greatly more dependent on the culti- 
vation of desirable personal charac- 
teristics than on exceptional technical 
ability. 

If this is so for the individual we 
might reasonably consider such fac- 
tors a basis for estimation of the pro- 
fession as a whole. In these enlight- 
ened days the purchase of a kit of 
tools may qualify a labourer for car- 
penter’s rates of pay, but does not in 
the public mind stamp him as a 
skilled tradesman. The analogy is 
clear—the acquisition of a technical 
education does not automatically con- 
fer professional status.—The Pro- 
fessional Engineer, New Zealand Pro- 
fessional Engineers Assoc., May, 


1950. 


ENGINEERS AS 
ORATORS 


Industrial and business leaders rec- 
ommend speech training for engi- 
neers, according to Albert A. Rights, 


assistant professor of English q 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa, 
who addressed more than 300 del. 
gates attending a regional meeting of 
the Society for Engineer 
ing Education, Lehigh University 
May 13, 1950. His address, ‘ ‘What In. 
dustry and Business Expect of Col. 
lege Trained Men in Oral Communi 
cation,” was based on a recent survey 
of over six-hundred responses and in. 
terviews of leaders in industry and 
education. 

Reporting the findings of the sur 
vey sponsored by the Lehigh Univer 
sity Institute of Research, Professor 
Rights said that industry and busines 
“have been searching for the e. 
planations of the many failures of 
college-trained men and women t 
express themselves adequately in om 
and written communication. Thex 
failures have extended from the writ 
ings of work-progress reports to the 
complex give-and-take of labor-man- 
agement mediation. 

“Although in recent years liberal 
electives for speech training have 
been available to engineering st: 
dents, few have taken advantage of 
these courses because of the great de 
mands of the scientific curriculum. 
Industrial leaders believe this neglect 
should be remedied. They sugges 
that specialized communication teach: 
ers be developed within the curriev 
lum of engineering. and that cooper 


tion of the teachers of engineerin: 
courses be urged as much as possible. 

Professor Rights outlined the scope 
of the survey as (1) the validity 
the criticism of industrial and bus: 
ness leaders; (2) the causes for th 
criticism; (3) the present practices 
colleges in teaching oral communicé 
tion for engineering and_ busines 
students: (4) what industry and bus 
ness leaders expect college men 
learn in basic and advanced on 
communication skills for their pt 
fessional needs; and (5) what variol 
individuals of industry have found? 
most value in their personal trainitt 
of communication skills. 

The survey revealed that enginet! 
ing students as a group got less trail 
ing in oral communication than al) 
other group. “Essentially indus} 
has been assuming some of the burt 
of training college engineers in colt 
munication skills. The majority 
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executives and supervisors of training 
programs do not favor this responsi- 
bility,” Professor Rights said. 
“Industrial leaders place much em- 
phasis upon correlation of visual 
demonstration with speech materials, 
business dictation, and vocabulary 
building. According to executive 
management, more could be done in 
the integration of writing and speech 
training. Management also recom- 
mends that courses in personnel ad- 
ministration, industrial management, 
and engineering conference should 
be more closely integrated with com- 
munication training.” — Mechanical 


Engineering, July, 1950. 


DEVELOPING 
PROFESSIONAL 
COMPETENCE 

IN INDUSTRY... 


If industry is to discharge its full 
responsibility and maintain a position 
of leadership in our economy, man- 
avement must take a deeper interest 
in developing the professional com- 
petence of its people. Through the 
technological developments of indus- 
try, our nation has achieved a level 
of material progress unmatched in 
the world. To this achievement, en- 
gineering has made a major contri- 
bution. But our progress in the area 
of human relations has not kept pace 
with our technological advancement. 

If our task of developing profes- 
sional competence is to become man- 
ageable, we must know the specific 
qualities which make up the type of 
individual we want. To get anywhere. 
we set objectives. What are the 
qualities which make for success in 
industry? This is a philosophical 
question, and we must be careful not 
to give a philosophical answer, that 
is if we want our answer to be useful. 

Engineering Fundamentals. The 
first requisite for success on an engi- 
neering job is a knowledge of the 
science and art of the field and the 
ability to think clearly. 

Desire to Get Ahead. Motivation 
is essential. Successful men have the 
ability to create challenges within 
themselves which impel them toward 
achievement. 

Capacity to Deal With People. Re- 
sults are accomplished through the 
eforts of people—people working as 
ateam. In industry no one works 
alone. 

Adaptability. To progress, one 
must adjust himself to changing con- 
ditions. In part, adaptability is a re- 
sult of a good fundamental education 
and broad experience. 

_ Emotional Maturity. This quality 
is significantly related to job stability 
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and social adjustment. The ability to 
see human situations in their proper 
perspective, the capacity to think ob- 
jectively on human problems, and the 
power of self-analysis without being 
unduly critical are indications of a 
well-adjusted person. 

Response to Adversity. A profes- 
sional career is not all smooth sailing. 
Sometimes, the best plans go wrong. 
How the individual responds to ad- 
verse conditions has a bearing on his 
future. 

Vision. Industry needs men of vi- 
sion and creative ability. Men who 
can thrust their imagination beyond 
the immediate problems and grasp a 
vivid picture of their final achieve- 
ment. 

Business Judgment. The ability to 
size-up a situation, whether it involves 
human relations or technical factors. 
and reach a reasonable decision can- 
not be overemphasized. 

Effective Expression. Even the best 
ideas have to be sold. The ability to 
express one’s self through both the 
written and the spoken word is an 
attribute of major importance. 

Integrity. This quality, together 
with an appreciation of professional 
ethics, loyalty to his company, and 
proper regard for confidential in- 
formation, are inherent characteristics 
of a professional man. 

Our next step is to prepare a plan 
which will develop the qualities we 
have outlined as desirable. Needless 
to say, we have carved out a man- 
sized job for ourselves. It becomes 
immediately apparent that a positive 
program of action is required. More- 
over, we must do some broad-gage 
thinking or we shall fall short of the 
mark. I should like to offer a six- 
point plan for your consideration. 

1. Selection and Recruitment 

The first requisite in building an 
organization for the long pull is the 
recruitment of capable people. It is 
not only important that a company 
have a flow of new blood into the 
organization, but it must be the right 
type. Careful screening of candidates 
is essential, since an engineering de- 
gree is not, in itself, evidence of fit- 
ness for a particular company. 

2. Initial Training 

A well-organized training program 
not only helps the young engineer 
make the transition from the college 
campus to a productive job in indus- 
try. but it gives him the specific 
knowledge he needs to move forward. 
His formal engineering education has 
given him an understanding of funda- 
mentals. Industry must provide the 
industrial “know-how.” 

3. Follow-up Training 

But initial training is not enough. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Full Text of NSPE’s Position 


On Collective Bargaining 


Because of its extreme importance to the engineering 
profession in general and employed engineers specifically, 
the Statement of Principles regarding collective bargaining 
by professional employees, as recently adopted by NSPE’s 
Board of Directors, is reprinted in full below. 

“1. It is definitely unprofessional for a professional engi- 
neer, professionally employed, VOLUNTARILY to join a 
heterogeneous labor union, dominated by, or obligated to. 
nonprofessional groups. As stated by the Society, through 
its Board of Directors at Oklahoma City in September 
1948, ‘The individual responsibility and independent 
judgment required of a Professional Engineer are incom- 
patible with the regimentation fundamentally inherent in 
unionization.’ 
“Nothing in this statement of principle shall be con- 
strued as a criticism of engineers who may be forced 
to join a labor union, against their will, but engineers 
in this predicament should seek to extricate them- 
selves by due process of law. 
“Nothing in this statement of principle shall be con- 
strued as a criticism of engineers-in-training, who 
voluntarily join a labor union when, as a step in their 
practical engineering training, they are temporarily 
employed in nonprofessional or subprofessional work, 
where their fellow workers are organized. When pro- 
moted to professional responsibilities, however, the 
engineer cannot continue his labor union affiliations 
without sacrifice of professional status. 
“2. Organizations of professional engineers for collective 
bargaining, in any form are to be deplored, although their 


existence, for the present, may be condoned under certain 

circumstances. 
“When engineers are treated collectively by an em. 
ployer they may be compelled to deal with him on 
the same basis. Employers should appreciate that 
engineers have individual capacities and _ talents 
which should be considered on an individual basis, 
that the compensation of an engineer should be in 
proporiion to the value of his services and not based 
on his age, his degrees, or any other yardstick that 
can be applied collectively, and that an engineer's 
working conditions should conform to the nature of 
his work rather than to any general pattern applica. 
ble to employees engaged in routine tasks that are 
subject to standardization. 
“When employers generally are persuaded that pro. 
fessional employees must be viewed as individuals 
and not in groups or classes, then NSPE may con. 
demn collective bargaining by professional engi- 
neers, without qualification. In the meantime, we 
advise the young engineer that the existence of col- 
lective bargaining by professional engineers in an 
industry jeopardizes his professional status. Either 
the employer fails to appreciate the professional na- 
ture of his engineers’ work, or the employees them- 
selves are not adhering to professional concepts, 
Therefore, professional engineers and engineers-in- 
training should not seek employment where profes. 
sional engineers, professionally employed, bargain 
collectively.” 


Four of Five Engineering Grads Placed 


Within three weeks of their commencement, four out 
of five engineers graduated this June in the largest class 
in the history of engineering education in America have 
accepted jobs or received job offers, members of the 
American Society for Engineering Education meeting at 
the University of Washington were told. 

“It is clear that our country can still absorb a very 
large number of engineering graduates,” M. M. Boring 
of General Electric Company, chairman of the Manpower 
Survey Committee of the Engineers’ Joint Council and 
member of the New York SSPE, said. “There is much 
evidence that, if we have a small enrollment in the fresh- 
men classes entering from high schools this fall, we will 
very clearly face a serious shortage of engineering 
graduates four years from now.” 

Mr. Boring’s report was based on a telegraphic survey 
of 117 engineering colleges throughout the country con- 
ducted by the Manpower Committee of the American 
Society for Engineering Education, under the chairman- 
ship of Dean L. M. K. Boelter, of the University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles. The results showed that 62.5 per 
cent of all engineering graduates this year were placed 
by June 18 and an estimated 20 per cent more had re- 
ceived job offers but as yet had made no commitments. 

A similar survey in 1949 showed that 62 per cent of 
the graduating seniors were placed by July 1 of that year. 
Then placement continued throughout the summer months 
and by November nearly 95 per cent of the previous June 
graduates reported placement. Many others presumably 
failed to report jobs which they had accepted. 


“Many small industries,” Mr. Boring pointed out, “are 
taking advantage of their opportunity to obtain sound 
engineering assistance by employing men from this year’s 
class. A number of new firms have come into the re 
cruiting field,” he said. 

Mr. Boring emphasized that the anticipated shortage 
of jobs for engineering graduates has not materialized. 
Especially during the last month, placement officers have 
reported a sharp up-turn in the demand for the present 
senior class. It is now assured, he said, that the number 
of engineering graduates placed this year will be the 
highest in the nation’s history. 

Many are entering new fields with new organizations 
where their engineering talents can be used to best 
advantage. 

“Considerable publicity has been released during the 
past few months regarding the possibility of an oversup- 
ply of engineering graduates,” Mr. Boring noted, and he 
deplored the effect which this has apparently had in 
reducing the expected enrollment of young men from high 
schools to the engineering colleges this fall. 

He called for a reversal of this trend “so that we cat 
properly fill our colleges with those young people who are 
so necessary to the welfare of our industries and of the 
nation.” 

The outlook for the 35,000 engineers who will graduate 
in 1951 is considered favorable. Even fewer are expect 
to graduate in 1952 and 1953, but there is no reason to 
expect declining demand if the present high level © 
industrial activity is maintained, A.S.E.E. officials believe. 
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On July Editorial ... 


Dear Editor: 

Your July issue editorial “Why 
Don’t We Accentuate the Positive” ar- 
rested my attention at a point when 
] was rather upset concerning §atti- 
tudes displayed and maintained by 
members of our own_ profession 
toward other members of the same or 
similar professions. 

The same post delivered my copy 
of “Electrical Engineering” for July, 
oficial publication of A.LE.E. I 
strongly recommend that everyone, 
whose interest has been aroused by 
your editorial, read President James 
F. Fairman’s article on the subject, 
“Is Engineering a Profession?” 

I raise the following questions: 

Do our fellow engineers, regard- 
less of specialty, recognize other en- 
gineers in the same or associated 
specialties in exactly the same man- 
ner and degree of respect that is ac- 
corded other professions? If not, why 
not? 

Likewise, do we of the engineering 
professions try to maintain the same 
degree of dignity and professional 
position found among those of the 
ministry, medical and legal profes- 
sions? If not, why not? 

Too often we read about, witness 
or participate in bickering arguments 
among ourselves, the natural result 
of which is that the outsider believes 
we are not only unsure of our 
progress as a profession, but, in addi- 
tion, we cannot agree or do not rec- 
ognize the effort and abilities of our 
own fellowship. 

My most recent cause for uneasi- 
ness was occasioned by a situation 
where an engineer of restricted edu- 
cation and experience called upon a 
man of much superior education and 
professional experience to render an 
opinion concerning a subject defi- 
nitely within the realm of the latter’s 
special field of endeavor. 

e second man, after due consid- 
eration of the matter and a check with 
sources of current information on the 
subject, gave his decision with all the 
“riousness and degree of formality 

€ matter at hand warranted. Was 

ls opinion received with the same 
of respect that the first man 
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would have accorded his minister or 
physician? Absolutely not. Instead, 
arguments and bickering followed un- 
til finally the problem was settled not 
on its merits, but rather on the 
whimsical and dubious basis of pass- 
ing the buck to another agency. 

I am sure that variations of the 
same situation mentioned above could 
be recited by all of us. What then. 
is the trouble with our kind and 
wherein lays the remedy? 

Dealing briefly with the first ques- 
tion—our fellow workers do not rec- 
ognize each other’s standing simply 
because the great majority of our 
engineering graduates upon comple- 
tion of their formal education are 
forced to seek employment in fields 
ruled by managements which have 
through the years accorded the engi- 
neer a status similar to that of the 
skilled worker rather than as indi- 
viduals of distinction in an exacting 
field of endeavor. 

In those relatively few cases where 
the graduate starts his career working 
for an engineer of experience, the 
older man questions the ability of 
even his own kind and oftentimes 
restricts the advancement of the new 
man lest there arise the possibility of 
the younger man supplanting him in 
the eyes of those for whom the senior 
individual works or has contact. 

In the other professions we find 
that after the graduate has completed 
his post-graduate internship, ap- 
prenticeship or assistant pastorate, he 
then. in his own way, hangs out his 
shingle and, win or lose. makes fur- 
ther progress on the results he alone 
attains with the outside world. 

Because of our failing we find 
countless numbers of men of good 
education operating under the peon- 
age system of the drafting room, 
driven and coerced by the more ruth- 
less members of the psuedo-science. 

The answer to the second question 
relies entirely on an improvement in 
conditions affecting those presented 
in the first query. It is impossible for 
the members of the engineering pro- 
fession to attain the collective respect 
and dignity of the other professions 
until we achieve a more respectful at- 
titude among ourselves. 


The remedy seems to lie entirely 
within our own province. When the 
man who heads existing utilities and 
large industries recognizes the fact 
that he cannot expect to‘employ good 
technical talent until he is willing to 
pay it the respect and fees such talent 
is worth to him; when those engineers 
who by some stroke of luck external 
to their ability as an engineer and 
who rise to high executive positions 
in our major utility companies and 
the industries serving them, cease to 
treat the less fortunate members of 
the profession as menials to be hired 
and fired by lot or gross, then and 
then only will the young engineer 
graduates of the future regard the 
profession with a less skeptical eye. 

J. H. Burtis 
Evanston, II]. 


Dear Editor: 

When I received the July issue of 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER I glanced 
through it rather hurriedly and 
skipped over the editorial. The 
thought struck me that it was worth 
reading again — in a more leisurely 
and thorough manner and I have just 
completed reading it twice again. 

It is an excellent editoria) and I 
especially like the thought “the pub- 
lic is willing to accept them (the engi- 
neers) as truly professional men any 
time they want to live up to the title.” 

I believe that you are 100% right. 
Perhaps we had to go through the 
stage in which we recognized and 
acknowledged our faults to ourselves, 
but now we surely should have 
reached the stage where we spend our 
time in correcting them and in “living 
up” to our profession. 

That this is not always easy to do, 
is demonstrated by your title “Why 
Don’t We Accentuate the Positive?” 
Perhaps we should leave the “Why 
Don’t” out of the picture. Let’s Ac- 
centuate the Positive. 

Joun T. West, Jr. 
Secretary. 
Penna. SPE, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Plug... 


Dear Editor: 

My son, Keith Fritzsche, aged 7, 
Hamilton. Ohio, was recently a guest 
of Emil Szmyds, of Station WIKY, 
820 ke, Evansville, Indiana on a chil- 
dren’s program called “Hey Kids, 
Are You Listening?” 

Keith was interviewed, and when 
asked what he wanted to be when 
grown he replied, “a registered me- 
chanical engineer.” We thought this 
was an excellent plug. 

Au Fritzscne, Jr. 
Hamilton, Ohic 
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One of the major duties it has been my pleasure to 
perform since becoming president of your Society on 
July 1, has been the appointment of new committee mem- 
bers. As you well know, we of the NSPE are justly proud 
of our democratic system of organization. Our’ committee 
setup is an integral part of this system. Through the com- 
mittee chairman or member, every professional engineer 
in the Society is afforded an opportunity to talk or cor- 
respond with men who are concerning themselves with a 
particular activity. I urge all members to do so. Keep 
yourself informed of the work these men are doing. Ina 
short while you will be surprised how much is being ac- 
complished for the profession by these engineers giving 
so generously of themselves and their time. 

Committee members are listed below and on the op- 
posite page. These two pages can be easily separated 
from the remainder of the magazine and placed in your 
file for future reference. I think it important that the 
pages be retained in some fashion. for you may find them 
of value to you in the morths ahead. 

While we are talking about our NSPE “team” I should 
like to take this opportunity to expand the subject briefly. 
Another great component part of this team. is the Execu- 
tive Committee. This group of truly professional men 


New Committee Members Prepare 
For Active Year Ahead 


By 
Sidney L. Stolte, 
President, N.S.P.E. 


does so much to guide the destinies of our great Society, 
that it is impossible to encompass their accomplishments 
in words. Suffice it to say that I look forward with sincere 
anticipation to working with them, and benefiting from 
their wise counsel. 

No talk of teamwork would be complete if we did not 
extoll the work of our excellent directive group, the Board 
of Directors. With one or more representing every mem. 
ber state, the director is closest of all to the “grass roots,” 
He is a man whose name you should know. He is a man 
whose work you should make it your business to follow. 
Now, we know it is physically impossible for every mem- 
ber to contact his director personally. but that does not 
mean that your opinions must never reach him. Far from 
it. By discussing your problems at the chapter level. and 
informing your State Society of your wishes, the director 
will come to know of your feelings. He in turn. then. 
carries the message to the National meetings, where all 
may hear and discuss and act. 

So we enter another administrative year. I feel my team 
is ready to do its job. And ready it must be if it is to equal 
the brilliant accomplishments of our past. 

Sincerely. 
Sipney L, STOLTE 
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Lee I. Osborne, P.E., Ill. Elton N. Roberts, P.E., N. H. 


Inter-Professional Relations Committee 


Cherry Emerson, P.E., Chairman 
Georgia Tech., Atlanta, Ga. 


John Reynolds, P.E., Fla. Alfred Ryan, P.E.. Colo. 
Flgin B. Robertson, P.E., Tex. Robert Strong, P.E., R. I. 


Inter-Society Relations Committee 


James F. Fairman, P.E., Chairman 
4 Irving Place. New York, N. Y. 


Dean G. Edwards, P.E.. N.Y. William F. Ryan, P.E., N. Y. 
HE. Nold, P.E.. Ohio John M. Weiss. P.E.. N. Y. 


Land Surveyor Committee 


Leo K. McKee, P.E., Chairman 
16 McLaren St.. Red Bank, N. J. 


Michael Baker, Jr., P.E.. Pa. Grover V. Carr. P.E.. Ga. 
SA. Bauer, P.E.. Ohio John P. Goggin, P.E.. Mich. 


Legislative Committee 


Clarence Shoch, P.E., Chairman 
2129 Walnut St., Allentown, Pa. 


William Beadie, P.E.. Minn. Max A. Mehlburger, P.E.. Ark. 
Fred D. Ellis, P.E.. Ill. 


Roger Manning. P.E.. Ariz. Robert C. Wheeler, P.E.. N. Y. 


Membership Committee 


William F. Ryan, P.E., Chairman 
49 Federal St.. Boston 7, Mass. 


Charles T. Chave, P.E.. Mass. Robert E. Allen. P.E., Ohio 
Harry H. Cordes. P.E., Ill. Earl V. Miller, P.E., Ariz. 
Prof. H. L. Jones. P.E., Okla. ‘J. J. Paine, P.E.. Pa. 

John Kiker, Jr., P.E.. Fla. Lewis J. Sforzini, P.E.. N. Y. 


NSPE International Relations Committee 


Oscar Koch, P.E.. Chairman 
3900 Lemmon Ave., Dallas. Tex. 


Ivan N. Cuthbert, P.E.. Mich. James G. MeGivern, P.E.. Wash. 
Walter B. Hester, P.E., Calif. 


National Defense Committee 


Jack J. Hinman, Jr.. P.E., Chairman 
121 Melrose Ave.. Iowa City, Iowa 


Fred Kraissl, Jr., P.E., N. J. 
Charles F. MacNish, P.E.. Mo. 
R. M. Edgar, P.E., Ohio 

C. W. Klassen, P.E., III. 


Minn. 


Robert Coltharp, P.E.. Tex. 


Nominating Committee 


Charles Blais. P.E., Chairman 
185 Princeton Ave., Providence, R. I. 


Harry C. Robert. Jr., P.E.. Ga. Trigg Twichell. P.E., Tex. 
Robert E. Allen. P.E.. Ohio John B. Jardine. P.E.. N. Dak. 


Publications Committee 


George J. Nicastro, P.E., Chairman 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Vincent F. Waters, P.E.. Ga. William A. Oliver. P.E.. Ill. 


Clarence N. Wiley. P.E., Conn, Donald C. Peters, P.E., Pa. 
C.$. Worley, P.E.. Okla. 


Public Relations Committee 


C. G. Roush, P.E., Chairman 
1014 Fairfax Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 
James D. Skinner, P.E., Conn. Harold Funk, P.E., N. Y. 
A.C. Neff, P.E., Ohio 
Howard Rickenbach, P.E., Pa. Bruce P. Barber. P.E.. S. C. 


August, 1950 


Raymond C. Newton, P.E.. Mass. 


Otto H. Hall, P.E.. Mich. 


Norman E. Hendrickson. P.E., 


Charles E. Thompson, P.E., Nev. 


Registration Committee 


Leonard White, P.E., Chairman 
405 County Courthouse. Little Rock, Ark. 


Walter W. Graf, P.E., Ohio Herbert Mendenhall, P.E., Fla. 
Dean Janssen, P.E., Idaho Richard Phelan, P.E., R. L. 
E. L. Lium, P.E., N. Dak. W. H. Hinks, P.E., Pa. 


Reserve Fund Committee 


President S. L. Stolte, P.E.. Minn. 
Treasurer R. B. Allen. P.E., Md. 
Harold H. Funk, P.E., N. Y. 


Resolutions Committee 


C. George Krueger, P.E.. Chairman 
28 Cross Gates Road, Madison. N. J. 


Hugh Keeler. P.E., Mich. Thomas Monk, P.E.. Pa. 
E. B. Bail, P.E.. N. M. J. H. Buehler. P.E., Nev. 


Salary and Fee Study Committee (Special) 


Ole Singstad, P.E., Gen. Chairman, N. Y. 
24 State St.. New York City 


Charles B. Molineaux. P.E.. Ass’t. Gen. Chairman, N. Y. 
Prof. Joe B. Butler, P.E.. Asst. Gen. Chairman, Mo. 


Sub-Committee on Education 


Dean Ivan Crawford. P.E.. Vice Chairman, Mich. 
Prof. Ben G. Elliott. P.E.. Wise. Prof. Ralph B. Wiley,-P.E.. Ind. 


Sub-Committee on Fees for Engineering Practices 


Murray Wilson. P.E.. Vice Chairman. Kans. 
W. A. Collidge, P.E.. Tenn. Conrad O. Mannes, P.E.. Wash. 


Sub-Committee on Government 


Trigg Twichell, P.E.. Vice Chairman, Tex. 
John F. Hale, P.E.. Ohio 


Sub-Committee on Industry and Public Utilities 
Wyllys G. Stanton. P.E.. Vice Chairman, Ohio 


Claude M. Hathaway. P.E.. Edgar A. Harty. P.E., Mass. 
Colo. Willis Gille, P.E.. Minn. 
George W. Zimmer. Jr.. P-.E.. 
W. Va. : 


Sub-Committee on Private Practice 
W. Austin Smith. P.E.. Vice Chairman. Fla. 
Robert L. Streeter. P.E.. Wyo. George D. Hayes, P.E., N. J. 


Young Engineers Committee 


Col. Chester Lichtenberg. P.E.. Chairman S 
4624 Tacoma Ave.. Fort Wayne 6, Ind. 


John Farnbacher. E.1.T.. Ohio A. O. White. Jr.. P.E., Ga. 
E. J. Nesbitt, P.E., Conn. Eugene M. Zwoyer, P.E., N. M. 
L. J. H. Smith, P.E., Nev. Milton Lite. E.I.T.. N. Y. 


Special Representatives 


Special Representative to E.C.P.D. Committee on Ethies: 
Allison C. Neff, Ohio; PO Box 170. Middletown, Ohio. 

Special Representative to Committee on Unity of the Engi- 
neering Profession: Alex Van Praag, Jr.. Illinois; 253 South 
Park St., Decatur. Illinois. 

Special Representative to the American Standards Associa- 
tion: Richard L. Higgins, c/o Department of Labor. 1 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City 1, New Jersey. 

Special Representative to the Engineers’ Joint Council Com- 
mittee on Surveys: William H. Larkin, 50 Ausable Ave., Staten 
Island 1, New York. 

Special Representative to the Advisory Committee NCSBEE 
National Bureau of Registration: Walter Graf, City Hall, Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 

Special Representative to (1) Building Officials Foundation; 
(2) U. S. Chamber of Commerce—Construction Industry Ad- 
visory Council: Ritchie Lawrie. Jr.. Pennsylvania; 32] North 
Front St., Harrisburg. Pennsylvania. 
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BOOK LOOKS 


Title of Book: Engineering 
Economic Analyst. 

Author: Clarence E. Bullinger. 

Published by: McGraw-Hill. 
Price, $4.00. 

A new edition of a text that shows 
the engineer what the economic fac- 
tors are that may be present in any 
engineering project, shows him how 
to evaluate them and get estimated 
costs, then to separate and define the 
intangible factors that are associated 
with the project, and finally suggests 
methods and problems inherent in the 
financing of the project. Material has 
been clarified and brought up to date, 
and new chapters added. 


Title of Book: How to Run a 
Meeting. 

Author: Edward J. Hegarty. 

Published by: McGraw-Hill. 
Price, $2.50. 

Gives tested suggestions for making 
any club, association, committee or 
other type of organizational meeting 
an outstanding success. Based on the 
author’s thirty years’ experience deal- 
ing with groups, the volume contains 
hundreds of helpful ideas and point- 
ers for planning and conducting meet- 
ings—from getting out the members 
to holding their interest—from put- 
ting pep into meetings to handling 
disturbances—from holding resultful 
discussions to arranging the entertain- 
ment. 


Title of Book: Engineering Or- 
ganization and Methods. 

Author: James E. Thompson. 

Published by: McGraw-Hill. 
Price, $4.00. 


Presents a specific plan for organ- 
izing and operating product-design 
engineering departments—based upon 
departmental functions, and proven 
by successful application in a wide va- 
riety of industrial concerns. The meth- 
ods described are basic, and applica- 
ble to most engineering departments. 
The reader will gain an understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of organiz- 
ing, operating, and controlling an en- 
gineering department, and detailed 
instructions for the application of these 
fundamentals. 


Title of Book: Legal Phases of 
Engineering. 

Author: Ivan C. Crawford. 

Published by: The MacMillan 
Company, New York. Price, 
$3.75. 

No excavation is dug, no founda- 
tion laid or structure erected, without 
legal questions being raised. The an- 


swers to many of these questions are 
made conveniently accessible in Dean 
Crawford’s book. The contractor—the 
person or firm who, for a considera- 
tion, engages to take the risks. in- 
volved and to carry through an engi- 
neering project — occupies a com- 
manding place in the business life of 
the United States, the author points 
out. Every move, it is emphasized, a 
contractor makes has legal implica- 
tions. 

Here in one volume is a clear and 
concise summary of the legal prob- 
lems which are part of the daily busi- 
ness experience of members of the 
engineering profession. Stressing the 
vital importance of clear and explicit 
contracts and specifications, it pro- 
vides case studies of basic points of 
law affecting engineers, as well as nu- 
merous examples of contracts, agree- 
ments, performance bans, and speci- 
fications. 


Title of Book: Speaking Can 
Be Easy—For Engineers. 

Published by: Engineers Con- 
sul for Professional Develop- 
ment, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York 18, New York. Price, 50 


cents. 


This practical pocket-size manual 
was written by experienced engineer- 
ing speakers especially for the engi- 
neer. It was prepared by the Commit- 
tee on Relations With Industry for 
the American Engineering Society on 
Education. 

Speaking Can Be Easy—For Engi- 
neers can be read through in 30 min- 
utes. Illustrations in a humorous vein 
appear on each spread to emphasize 
major points. Effective organizing of 
the text enables the reader to cover 
the most important points throughout 
the manual in only five minutes. Check 
list for both the speaker and the meet- 
ing chairman provide help for the im- 
proved execution of their respective 
responsibilities. 

In “The Speaker” section the fol- 
lowing subjects will be found of par- 
ticular value: What type of Speech?, 
Planning and preparing, Attention 
patterns, Platform Manners, and 
Microphone Technique. Of special in- 
terest to the chairman is “The Meet- 
ing” section with its treatment of ef- 
fective introductions, starting and 
ending questions, assuring a bigger 
and better audience. 

The sections “How can I improve,” 
“Background for Better Speeches” in- 
clude 12 carefully selected references 
for further help on the various phases 
of speech psychology for effective 
speaking. 


Title of Book: Patterns of Cp. 
operation. 

Published by: Department of 
State, Division of Publicatio 
Office of Public Affairs, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 


It is the purpose of this volume ty 
survey the whole field of Internationg| 
Economic and Social Cooperation 
and to appraise the work of the spe. 
cialized agencies in other inter-goy. 
ernmental organizations to which the 
U. S. belongs. This book is a record 
of organizations whose purpose is the 
advancing of the economic interests 
and social well being of the Americap 
people. If some of their contributions 
are direct, in that they affect our daily 
lives in the U. S.; others are indirect 
in that they add to our security and 
welfare by raising standards of liy. 
ing, improving social conditions, and 
safeguarding freedom elsewhere in the 
world. 

No attempt is made in the volume 
to catalogue the purposes of achieve. 
ment of every individual organization 
of which the United States is a mem. 
ber. Attention is focused on the major 
achievements in the principal fields of 
economics of social activity. 


Title of Book: Strengthening 
the Forces of Freedom. 

Published by: Department of 
State, U. S. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price, 50 cents. 


This volume includes selected 
speeches and statements of our highly 
controversial Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson. Anyone interested in this 
colorful public servant's career, or in 
America’s complex foreign policies, 
will find the book most intriguing. 


Title of Book: Public Rels 
tions in the Local Community. 

Author: Lewis B. Lundborg. 

Published by: Harper Bros. 
New York. Price, $3.00. 


Mr. Lundborg does a good job in 
this well written book explaining the 
workings of public relations at 
community level. 


Other Recently Published Books 


Fire PROTECTIONS THROUGH 
Burtpinc Copes. By B. L. Wood. 
Published by American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. 

Desicns ror Hettcopters. By I. 8. 
Laskowitz. Published by the author, 
284 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 25, 
New York. 

MunicipaL AND RurRAL SANITATION 
By Victor M. Eihlers and Ernest V. 
Steele. McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany, New York. Price $6.50. 
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ime to 
tional 
ration 
Ie spe. 
ch the YOU MAY RECEIVE AMERICAN ENGINEER READERSHIP-PRODUCT SURVEY THROUGH MAILS SOON. 
record lf you get the long white card please answer the questions AND DROP IN MAIL AT ONCE. Cross section 


pa of subscribers sent survey. Results will be used to help sell AE advertising — will answer questions about 
erican readership interest in mag and products readers buy or specify. SURVEY ANOTHER STEP IN DRIVE TO 
jutions GET ADVERTISING FOR AE in ‘51. 

r daily 


a FUND RAISING CAMPAIGN FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM is moving past planning stage. 


of liy. Executive Director Robbins will discuss campaign with Public Relations Committee head C. G. Roush, when 
s, and he goes west to address Missouri School of Mines engineering grads at Rolla. CAMPAIGN SHOULD BE 
‘inthe | READY TO GO BY EARLY FALL. 

olum 
Hea NEW COMMITTEES AT WORK. (See pages |8 and !9) Recent Conference: President S. L. Stolte and 
ization Publications Committee head George J. Nicastro talked things over with Executive Director Robbins and 


Besse AE staff... COMMITTEE CONFERENCES COMING UP: Legislative Committee head Clarence Shoch 


red will confer with NSPE Staff on committee activities as will Jack J. Hinman, National Defense Committee chief. 
KOREAN AFFAIR has dictated intensified liaison by NSPE Has. with Defense Department and National 

ening Security Resources Board re: Utilization of engineers in civil defense and military affairs. 

He AT NSPE HOS. IN WASHINGTON: President Stolte and Executive Director Robbins confer with WHITE 

ts. HOUSE regarding appointments for important National Science Foundation ... American Medical Associa- 


slected tion officials, during talk with NSPE heads, express great interest in resolution passed by NSPE Board in 
highly Boston re: socializing professional services. MORE MEETINGS COMING between State Medical Associa- 
, Dean tions and NSPE State Societies. THIS MEANS INTER-PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS ARE BEING 
n this} CEMENTED. 


, or in : 

tg ON THE LEGISLATIVE FRONT: Many requests coming into Washington office concerning engineering and : i 
employment consultation services under POINT FOUR PROGRAM. Members being advised that appro- ‘ 

Rels priation for program not yet available and that employment and consulting services will be handled by Le 

ty. individual government agencies affected . . . LEGISLATIVE BULLETIN continues to do outstanding job. a 

“i PROOF: Notice in Bulletin announcing availability of new government reports on Water Pollution Control .. 
& Wage Hour Law resulted in a demand that soon exhausted NSPE supply. Same story on Atomic Energy 

job in program report. 

ng the : 


at the IMPORTANT STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES RE: COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, as adopted by Board of 
Directors at Boston, has been sent to all chapters and state societies. ALSO to editors of leading engi- 
neering publications and other interested organizations. Statement should be given wide publicity at 
chapter level . . . ATTENTION CONSULTING ENGINEERS: Standard form of agreement between engi- 
[ODERN neer and client has been reprinted. Ample supply now available. TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SERVICE 
Wood. ... ALSO AVAILABLE FOR THE ASKING: Statement of Principles covering Competitive Bidding. 


MORE BUSINESS THAN EVER COMPLETED AT RECENT BOSTON MEET. Result: minutes that run 41 
1B pages. Each State Society has received copies of minutes for distribution to chapters. MEMBERS SHOULD 
yuthor, REVIEW CHAPTER COPY for complete picture of Society and profession status. 


NEXT BOARD OF DIRECTORS' CONFERENCE NOW DEFINITE. Place: Little Rock, Ark. Time: November 
3 & 4, 1950. '51 Board Meeting & State Presidents’ confab set for Washington, D. C., March |, 2, 3, ‘5!. 
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Around The Nation 
With Our Members 


Northern Va. Chapter 
Launches Publication 


The Northern Virginia Chapter of 
the Virginia Society of Professional 
Engineers is now publishing a new 
publication entitled The Professional 
Engineer’s News. 

The mimeographed News Letter 
will be issued monthly, and will carry 
news concerning the Northern Vir- 
ginia Chapter and other units of 


NSPE. 


New Jersey Society To 
Study Truck Overloading 
The New Jersey SPE’s Board of 


Trustees Meeting was held recently at 
Absecon, New Jersey. 

Among other important business 
transacted was the establishment of a 
special committee to study the pos- 
sible impact of truck overloading on 
N. J. highways and bridges. The com- 
mittee is headed by Col. Leonard C. 
Urquhart. 

The committee will (1) study the 
findings and data of the Highway 
Dept.; (2) study the findings and data 
of the truck-owners association; (3) 
study the findings and data of the 
United States Department of Public 
Roads. 


Idaho Society Meets; 
To Aid Educators 


Members of the Idaho Society of 
Professional Engineers and many stu- 
dent guests recently completed a state- 
wide meeting held at the State Uni- 
versity in Moscow. 

After completing business sessions 
during the day, an excellent dinner 
was held in the evening. Mr. Leonard 
E. Johnston, manager AEC operations 
in Idaho, spoke to the group. He en- 
couraged mere specializing in “nu- 
clear engineering,” and then described 
the plan of operations in Idaho of the 
AEC. 

Another highlight of the meeting 
was the approval of a motion to write 
superintendents of Idaho high schools 
enclosing Idaho Society of Profession- 
al Engineers membership lists, and 
offering to help officials in furthering 
vocational guidance programs by fur- 
nishing professional men to explain 
the engineering profession. 


Ohio Functional 
Groups Organize 


The Highway, Private Practice and 
Industry groups have put into effect 
the new By-Laws of the Ohio SPE 
relative to Functional Groups. The 
Municipal Group expects to complete 
their election later. 

The new by-laws adopted by the 
Board of Trustees on March 16, gave 
these groups the privilege of having 
an executive committee of 6 officers 
to carry on their business between an- 
nual meetings. The officers designated 
were a chairman, 4. vice-chairmen and 
a secretary-treasurer. 

The Highway group elected Robert 
Fisher, Miami, as chairman. Hal 
Krauser. Southern Ohio, Ross Schultz, 
Toledo, Valter Moulton, Akron, and 
Ferd R: bb, Central Ohio, as vice- 
chairmen with Joseph Unger, Dayton, 
as secretary-treasurer. 

The Industry group elected Arthur 
B. Heiberg, Akron, chairman, T. F. 
Hindman, Cleveland, George E. Spen- 
gler, Cincinnati, James D. Brown, 
Toledo, and Benjamin Eisner, Colum- 
bus as vice-chairmen, with Otto E. 
Sords, Akron, as secretary-treasurer. 

The Private Practice group elected 
T. B. Henry, Toledo, chairman, Paul 
Dumond, Central Ohio, John M. 
Schweiger, Dayton, Arthur E. Rowe. 
Cleveland, and Carlton S. Finkbeiner. 
Toledo, as vice-chairmen, with Myron 
T. Jones, Columbus, as secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Municipal group elected Wil- 
liam H. Brabson, Dayton, as chair- 
man and Edwin L. Pollard, Dayton 
as secretary-treasurer. The four vice- 
chairmen are to be chosen later. The 
Public Utilities group retained their 
same officers, Wayne R. Deimel. 
Columbus, as chairman and L. T. 
Hunziker, Columbus, as_ secretary- 
treasurer. The County group had no 
election, leaving John M. Stough., 
Columbus, president of the County 
Engineers Association as their acting 
chairman. 


Hudson County Group 
Hear Time Study Talk 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Professional Engineer's Society of 
Hudson County, New Jersey Society 
of Professional Engineers was held 


recently at Hoboken, with preside 
Eugene Koenik presiding. 

The speaker for the evening was 
Phil Collins a member of the Eggey 
County Chapter and a number of 
other engineering societies. His topic 
was “A Fair Day’s Work.” The tal 
concerned time study as applied tp 
incentive. 

Collins stated that both labor and 
management are both skeptical when 
time study proposals are brought be. 
fore them. Despite the skepticism, 
however, Collins said over 140 con. 
panies have installed his system. 


Mineral Wells Chosen 
For Annual Convention 


Mineral Wells was chosen as site 
for the 195] annual convention of 
TSPE by the executive board ina 
meeting at the Stephen F. Austin 
hotel. 

The board also voted to establish N 


a military affairs committee to become 
better informed on the increased im. 
portance of military needs. Work to- 
ward establishment of the week off Th 
January 20, 1951, as National Engi} "cent 
neers Week in Texas will be under} "ert 
taken. 

The executive body discussed vente 
work in promoting registration of all 
professional engineers under th 
state’s registration law. 

President Mason Lockwood @ 
Houston was in charge. Vice-préil 
dents are Marvin Nichols of Fam 


Worth and Henry Mathieu of Pampa 


Texas State Board G 
Registration Honoré 


The Dallas Chapter, TSPE, held@ 
of its most profitable and enjoyél 
meetings recently with the enim 
membership of the State Board™ 
Registration for Professional Engi 
neers as honor guests. The Board 
a business session in Dallas during 
day and remained for the Chapig 
meeting. After the social hour and di 
ner, the speaker of the evening # 


member of the Board, John H. Mur David 1 
rell, of Dallas, was introduced 
Louis B. Blaylock, chairman of diet, 
Chapter Activities Committee. Mi Roubie. 
Murrell’s subject was “What 1s the oe 


Matter with Engineers?” He ut 
(Continued on page 28) Perry, 
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John Charles Riedel, P.E., past-president 
of NYSSPE, past-president of NSPE, and 
a Trustee of NYSSPE, introduces Mayor 
4 O’ Dwyer. 


‘esident 


ng Was 
> Essex 
ber of 
18 topic President George J. Ni- 
he talk castro, P.E., of NYSSPE 
lied to presents President-elect 
‘As 
with a suitably inscribed - 
ail when Mayor O’Dwyer 
ght he of N.Y.C. speaks. 
pticism, 
10 
hosen 
nition \ 
tion af Rear Admiral Joseph F. Jelley, Jr., Chief, Bureau of Zone Director Carl L. Zamjohn, P.E., of Utica, de- 
rd ina Docks & Yards, U. S. Navy, addresses the Annual livering the presentation address. 
Austin Membership Luncheon. 
stablish 
become 
sed im: 
veek off The Mid-Century convention of the NYSSPE was held outgoing President George J. Nicastro, P.E., of a silver 
al Eng} tweently in New York City in conjunction with the Engi- plate engraved with the signatures of the members of the 
. under} neering Industries Exposition. The Exposition netted the 1949-50 Executive Committee, and suitably inscribed to 
Empire State Society a substantial profit, making the con- commemorate President Nicastro’s chairmanship of this 
ssed its} Yention a financial as well as a fraternal success. policy committee of the State Society. 
n ofalf Highlights of the gathering included the presentation to Robert A. Sovik. P.E.. is the new president. 
ler the 


ood 
ce- 


of Form 
Pampt 


ing ant 
H. Mur David B. Steinman, Ph.D., P.E., Chairman of the Board of NYSSPE, who accepted the Charter on behalf of the newly 
uced by Trustees, NYSSPE, presents Charters to the five new chap- formed Tompkins Chapter. President Nicastro, NYSSPE, 
1 of the lets established in New York State during the past twelve looks on. In the photo on the right is the gathering of 
Me months, Left to right: D. B. Steinman, Ph.D., P.E.; W. E. the presidents: NSPE President Sidney L. Stolte, P.E., con- 
ee. ie, P.E., president Jefferson-Lewis Chapter: R. R. fers with President Clarence T. Shoch of Pennsylvania to 
t is the® Jermano, P.E., president St. Lawrence-Franklin Chapter: his right, while to his left President George J. Nicastro, 
le urg E. S. B. Pitkin, P.E., president Champlain Valley Chapter: P.E., of New York and President Reed of Connecticut look 
P es L. Vogt, vice president Ulster Chapter; and W. W. on, prior to the annual membership luncheon of NYSSPE. 
3) ery, P.E., Chairman of the Extension Committee, 
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Philadelphia Chapter. 
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Above, 1. to r., are Allan H. Kidder, P.E., Vice President of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, and Chairman, Scholarship Committee; Mrs. 
mother of the scholarship winner; John, and William A. Toperzer, P.E., President, 


Philadelphia Chapter Awards 
Scholarship To Honor Student 


At the commencement exercises of 
Lansdowne, Pa., High School (a sub- 
urb of Philadelphia), John Andrew 
Westenberger was granted a five-year 
engineering scholarship by the Phila- 
delphia Chapter, PSPE. He will en- 
roll in the Mechanical Engineering 
course at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Mr. Westenberger is Drexel’s No. 1 
choice in a field of 156 candidates. 
He is an honor student in his class, 
graduating with an average of “A” 
each year for four years. He is an 
accomplished baseball player, having 
won his letter in his Junior year, and 
a proficient public speaker, in recog- 
nition of which he received the Public 
Speaking Award. Two other awards 
were bestowed upon him. 

The Philadelphia Chapter is the 
first in the Pennsylvania Society to 
sponsor an engineering scholarship 
and probably the first Chapter in the 
National Society to grant one for a 
full engineering course. 

After months of effort on the part 
of the Scholarship Committee, a 
workable plan for the granting of a 
scholarship to a worthy student was 
approved by the membership at its 
annual meeting in May. 

Briefly, the plan covers a five-year 
grant of tuition and fees for a course 
in engineering at Drexel Institute of 
Technology or University of Pennsyl- 


24 


vania. The cooperating institution is 
granted wide latitude in the selection 
of the candidate so long as it observes 
the following factors in the approxi- 
mate order listed: character, person- 
ality, scholarship and need. 

The course selected by the candi- 
date must be one which will train him 
to qualify for registration as a pro- 
fessional engineer and for active 
membership. 

Drexel Institute of Technology was 
selected as the initial cooperating in- 
stitution and they were advised to sub- 
mit the name of a candidate nieeting 
all of our requirements with this addi- 
tion—that he be an exceptional can- 
didate. This Drexel did and the rec- 


ommended candidate was approved. 


John A. Westenberger, 


Carroll of NSPE 
Named ASME Fellow 


The election of six members of the 
ASME to the grade of Fellow was ap. 
nounced recently by the Society's 
headquarters in New York City 
Among those named was Phil Cay. 
roll, a member of NSPE and a cop. 
sulting engineer from New Jersey, 

Engineers with acknowledged engi. 
neering attainment, 25 years of active 
practice in the profession or teachin 
experience in a school of accepted 
standing, and who have been members 
of the society for 13 years, are elj. 
gible for the honor. 

Promotion to the grade of Fellow 
is by election of the Council, supreme 
governing body of the society, upon 
nomination by five Fellows or mem. 
bers of ASME. In addition to Carroll, 
the newly-elected Fellows are: 

Sydney Dillon, chief engineer until 
his retirement, Carnegie-I]linois Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ralph 
E. Hall, director, Hall Laboratories, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Isaac Harter, 
chairman of the board, The Babcock 
& Wilcox Tube Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa.; Marcello A. King, vice. 
president in charge of engineering, 
Elliott Company, Jeannette, Pa; and 
Burgess Hill Jennings, chairman of 
the department of mechanical engi- 
neering at Northwestern University, 
and engineering consultant to the Ar. 
gonne National Laboratory. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Urges Hoover Reforms 


The Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has approved a statement urg- 
ing immediate Congressional action 
on Hoover Commission bills to reor 
ganize the federal personnel system 
and the Post Office Department. 

The statement pointed out that 
Congress is preparing to adjoum 
without having acted on any impor 
tant Hoover Commission bills this 
year. 


readers what they want. 


Let Us Know What YOU think About 
YOUR Magazine 


The American Engineer is your professional journal. It is one of 
the largest publications that concerns itself exclusively with the pro- 
fessional aspects of engineering. Because we are pioneers in a sense, 
we like to be told now and then that we are or we aren’t giving our 


You would be doing us a real service if you’d take a few moments 
now and really study this issue. Then, in a few words, on a postal card 
if you like, let us know what you think. 

Your communication will NOT be published. Thanks! 


Just Write: 


The Editor, 
American Engineer, 
1121 15th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Employment In Industry, 
(ommerce, Continues To Rise 


Employment in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments rose by 330,000 between April and May, reaching 
the highest level attained in 1950, Maurice J. Tobin, Sec- 
retary of Labor has announced. The uninterrupted climb 
in the number of employed persons has added more than 
15 million workers to pay rolls since February, the low 
point of this year. The May figure of 43.2 million repre- 
gnts an increase of 455,000 over May 1949. The April- 
May increase reflects substantial gains in construction 
and manufacturing. 


Employment in manufacturing showed a net gain of 
171,000 between April and May, of which slightly more 
than half was due directly or indirectly to the settlement 
of the labor dispute in the automobile industry. The May 
level of 14.3 million manufacturing employees was nearly 
370.000 workers above July 1949, the low point in last 
year’s activity. The rising volume of industrial produc- 
tion is also reflected in the lengthened workweek, from 
388 hours in July 1949 to 39.9 in May 1950. 


The current high level of manufacturing employment 
is largely attributable to gains in the durable goods in- 
dustries, which have expanded steadily since the steel 
arike was settled in November 1949. Between April and 
May 1950, nearly 200,000 workers were added to the pay 
rll, a gain in which virtually every hard goods industry 
participated. 


Reflecting the current high level of building activity, 
employment in contract construction rose to 2,243.000 in 
May, an increase of 178,000 over the previous month and 
106.000 above May 1949. The April-May increase was 
the largest to occur between those 2 months in any year 
since 1942. 


Little change in employment occurred in the other in- 
dustry divisions. Modest gains were recorded in finance 
and service and minor declines in mining, transportation. 
trade, and government. 


Unemployment in May dropped to less than 3.1 million 
according to the Bureau of the Census. This represents a 
decrease of nearly half a million from the previous month 
and a drop of 1.6 million from the postwar peak of 4.7 
nillion in February 1950. May was the first month in 
1950 in which unemployment was lower than in the same 
month of 1949, 


FRANKLIN COUNTY AND TOLEDO 
CHAPTERS, OSPE, HOLD 
PRESENTATION AFFAIRS 


Two Registration Certificate Presentation meetings—one at 
Columbus, Ohio, held by the Franklin County Chapter, 
OSPE, and the other sponsored by the Toledo Chapter and 
held in that city—were outstanding successes, officials an- 
nounced. 

In the pictures above, taken at the Franklin County meet, 
are shown J. H. Bronson, H. A. Wilbur, T. B. Ragland of 
the Chapter, and Loring T. Hunzlker, President of the 
group. The inset shows H. A. Wilbur, the man highest in 
the electrical engineering exams, receiving his certificate 
from Robert N. Waid, Past-President of OSPE (1922). Di- 
rectly above is a general view of the banquet, showing part 
of the 200 to attend the gathering. 

Toledo Chapter photos are shown below. 


In the photo on the left, Mr. B. G. Kesting, Vice Chairman of the Board of Registration for Professional 
ngineers and Surveyors, presents one of the newly registered men with his certificate. On the right is 
a partial view of the more than 120 present for the occasion. 
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Central Ill. Chapter 


Compiles List 
At the request of the Executive 
Committee, Illinois Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, the Central Illinois 
Chapter is asking all of its members 
who are qualified and capable of de- 
signing dams and the development of 
proposed recreational lakes in Jlli- 
nois, and who are interested in being 
retained for such engineering work, 
to notify the Chapter Headquarters. 
John F. Sweetnam, Chairman of 
the Ethic and Practices Committee, is 
directing the project. 


Monroe County Group 


Hold Social Meet 
The Monroe County Chapter, New 


York State Society of Professional 
Engineers, held a social meeting re- 
cently in Rochester, New York. 
Harold A. Mosher, is the new presi- 
dent of the Monroe County group. 


Milwaukee Members 


Hear Writer 

The Milwaukee Chapter, Wiscon- 
sin SPE, recently held a banquet in 
Milwaukee. 

After dinner the group heard a 
speech entitled “Europe As I See It” 
by Miss Annette Snapper, one of 
America’s popular inquiring report- 
ers. 


Rhode Island Prints 


State’s First Fee Book 
The Rhode Island Society of Pro- 


fessional Engineers has announeaj 
that its recommended Fees and Sq. 
aries for Professional Engineers bog, 
let has now been published. 

The booklet is the first fees and gq 
aries schedule to be published in th 
state. 


Calif. Society Issue, 


New Magazin 

A new quarterly magazine has hee, 
initiated by the California Society 
Professional Engineers. 

The magazine, a six-by-nine giz 
publication, is NSPE’s newest sta 
magazine. As pointed out in the ef. 
torial, the organ will serve to “coo. 
dinate the affairs of the society an 
assist in creating its more efficiatin 
function.” 


Fill Out Coupon To Get Your Firm On New NSPE Lis 


The national headquarters of NSPE in Washington, 
D. C. is constantly receiving requests for the names of 
firms doing work in various fields of engineering. These 
are sometimes requested by locality, types of work. or 


specific problems involved. 


To benefit our members, and to be of service to com- 


mercial organizations and government agencies in search 


ROSTER OF ENGINEERING FIRMS 


Is your firm interested in foreign work? []Yes [] No 


CIVIL 


Bridges 

[(_] Foundations and Soils 
Highways 

[] Waterways 

(] Water Works and Sewerage 
Surveying 

City Planning 
Industrial 
Dams 

[] Airports 

Structural 


AERONAUTICAL [] AGRICULTURAL 
[J] MARINE 


(Check Fields of Interest Below ) 


[] MECHANICAL 


[] Heating and Ventilating 
[-] Automotive 

[] Welding 

(_] Power Plant 


CHEMICAL 


[] Oils and Gases 
Plastics 
(_] Rubber 


[_] MINING & METALLURGICAL [_] PETROLEUM 


of data, NSPE is attempting to set up a roster of eng. 
neering firms. The coupon below will supply all tk 
information needed. If you would like your firm tok 
listed on the NSPE Roster of Engineering Firms, fill ov 
the coupon below and MAIL IMMEDIATELY to NSPE 
1121 15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


ELECTRICAL 


Accoustical 

Uluminating 

(_] Power Plant 

Transmission 
Railway 

Communications 
Electronics 


[] INDUSTRIAL 
Management 


Safety 
Materials Handling 


[_] Time and motion 


ARCHITECTURAL [] CERAM 


TRAFHC 
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ts book. By 
and gal Dr. D. B. Steinman 
d in the 
Editor’s Note: Below is a poem written by Dr. D. B. 
I Steinman, internationally known bridge engineer, and first 
president of NSPE. 


Fazine In days gone by, a valiant band, 
has heey With consecrated heart and hand, 
ociety of Set out as pilgrims, seeking ways 
To pierce the wilderness of fear, 
‘ ; To bring the distant places near. 
INE size To build new roads to brighter days. 
est state 
the ef. Through field and forest, hill and vale, 
o “tis They cleared a path and blazed a trail. 
‘ Z In heat and frost, they toiled each day 
lety and To make more smooth and safe the road, 
fficiation To ease the heartache and the load, 
For others who would come that way. 
—_— One night the pilgrims reached the rim 


Of canyon deep and torrent grim, 
e With alien tribes on farther side. 
Lis The need was clear—a mighty span, 
A link of peace uniting Man, 
Built high above the swollen tide. 


of engi 

all th The pilgrims built a bridge of wood: 
m wh In massive strength the great span stood. 
mm But ere the bridge with load was strained. 
, fill out A fiery spark fell on the span 
> NSPE And flames consumed this work of Man— 


Then naught but glowing ash remained. 


The pilgrims labored to atone: 

This time they built a bridge of stone. 

But ere the builders’ thrill had waned, 

A sudden earthquake heaved the ground 
And felled the bridge, with crashing sound— 
Then naught but rubble heap remained. 
Imbued with unabated zeal, 

The pilgrims built a bridge of steel. 
But as their eyes aloft were trained, 

A thing of terror, hurtling past, 
Dissolved the bridge in fission blast— 
Then naught but vapor glow remained. 
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The pilgrims now were sad of heart. 
Their best was spent of skill and art. 
Yet all their work had come to naught. 
What part was missing in their plan? 
How could they build a lasting span 

To reach the goal their toil had sought? 


While hearts were heavy with despair. 
There came an answer to their prayer. 
As clouds rolled back before their gaze. 
A radiant vision met their eyes— 

A rainbow span across the skies, 
Resplendent in its glowing rays. 


And as they gazed with wonder high. 
They heard a Voice speak from the sky: 
yee “To span the gap from man to man, 
Construct a bridge not made by hands. 
Not wood or stone or iron bands— 

Of Human Kindness build the span!” 


The pilgrims’ hearts with hope were fired; 
With prayer they turned to task inspired: 
By overcoming human blindness, 

By giving loving thought to others, 

By treating all men as their brothers. 

They built the Bridge of Human Kindness. 


And there the Span of Spirit stood, 
AMIC Conjoining men in brotherhood, 
Uniting men in love supernal. 
Fierce storms may rage and lightning flash. 
FFIC Wild floods may swirl and earthquakes crash— 
But naught can shake the Span Eternal. 
4h 
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Above are photos taken at a recent meeting of the Erie 
County Chapter NYSSPE, which was attended by more than 
110 members. In the top picture are shown, I. to r.: Charles 
R. Waters, First President of Erie Chapter and District En- 
gineer, N.Y.S. Highway Department: William E. S. Dyer, 
newly installed First Vice President, Erie Chapter; C. 
Arnold Dutton, newly installed President, Erie Chapter; 
Edwin S. Bundy, newly installed 2nd Vice President; Ed- 
ward J. Nunan, recently installed N.Y.S.S.P.E. 2nd Vice 
President and Past President, Erie Chapter. The center 
photo was taken as Master of Ceremonies E. J. Nunan 
presents wrist watch to retiring 20-year Chapter Treasurer, 
Arthur B. Weaver, from all the Past Presidents. Weaver has 
served as Treasurer since the founding of the Erie Chapter. 
Bottom: Newly elected Erie County Chapter officers and 
directors for 1950-51. Seated |. to r.: William E. S. Dyer, 
Ist Vice President: C. Arnold Dutton, President; Charles R. 
Waters, for Edwin S. Bundy, 2nd Vice President. Standing, 
l. to r.: Elmer G. H. Youngman, Director; Howard F. Stimm, 
Director; Richard C. Wohler, Treasurer: H. Dale Bossert, 
Director; F. Brendon Burke, Corresponding Secretary; and 
Carlos H. Frank, Recording Secretary. 


The Span thus built of priceless parts— 
Of Love Divine in human hearts— 

Has strength no evil force can sever. 

The dream of Heaven-inspired sages, 

The prayer of mankind through the ages— 
The Bridge of Kindness lasts forever. 
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Around the Nation 
(Continued from page 22) 


engineers to become business men and 
to promote public relations if they 
want more recognition and more 
money. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Murrell’s 
address he yielded the floor to Carl 
L. Svenson, Secretary of the Board. 
Mr. Svenson conducted a forum dis- 
cussion on the problems of registra- 
tion and enforcement. The Junior 
members, especially, were interested 
and asked many questions which Mr. 
Svenson answered, explaining in de- 
tail the Engineer-in-training policies 


of the Board. 


Illinois Society To 
Hire Legislative Analyst 


The Illinois Society of Professional 
Engineers has set up a budget of 
$8,000 to be raised from contribu- 
tions among ISPE members, for use 
in the employement of a Legislative 
Analyst. The Analyst would be hired 
to represent the Society during the 
forthcoming Biennium session of the 
state Legislature. 

Charter Members whose annual in- 
come is less than $5,000 will be asked 
to.contribute $5.00 each. The members 
whose annual income is $5,000 or 
more, will be asked to give $10.00 to- 
ward the fund. 

It was pointed out by Illinois offi- 
cials that employing the services of 
a Legislative Analyst will insure the 
profession of a strong voice in legis- 
lature matters. 


Morgantown Chapter 
Discusses EIT Exams 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Morgantown Chapter, West Va. SPE, 
was held recently at Morgantown. 

The speaker, Mr. John Oberly, Con- 
struction Engineer, Portland Cement 
Association, presented a very interest- 
ing illustrated lecture on “Architec- 
tural Concrete.” A short discussion 
was held after the talk. 

President Corson opened the busi- 
ness session by asking for a reading 
of the minutes of the April 18 meeting. 
Under new business, Dean R. P. Davis 
commented on correspondence he has 
had with President O. M. Jones, of 
the State Registration Board for Pro- 
fessional Engineers and Ross B. 
Johnston, Secretary of West Virginia 
Society of Professional Engineers, re- 
garding examinations for engineers in 
training at the time of graduation. A 
lively discussion followed. It was final- 
ly recommended that these two men 
be invited to speak at the regular 
meeting of the chapter in September. 


A motion was made and seconded 
that the secretary send a copy of the 
list of potential members received from 
the state office to each member of the 
chapter with a letter from the member- 
ship committee asking them to contact 
at least one member on this list. The 
motion carried. 


St. Clair Group 
Hear Chemist 


A recent dinner meeting of the St. 
Clair Chapter of Illinois Society of 
Professional Engineers was held at 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 

President S. C. Casteel called the 
meeting to order. Minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. The 
Secretary then gave his report on the 
President’s, Secretary’s, and Member- 
ship Chairman’s meeting at Cham- 
paign recently. 

Dr. Thomas F. McDonald, director 
of chemical engineers and plant devel- 
opment at the C. K. Williams Com- 
pany was then introduced by Presi- 
dent Casteel. Dr. McDonald talked on 
recent developments of pigments and 
their application in protective coat- 
ings. 


Daytona Beach 
Chapter To Review 
Telephone Listings 


The Daytona Beach Chapter recent- 
ly held a joint dinner meeting with 
the ladies’ auxiliary of the «hapter. 
The occasion gave those interested in 
the chapter a most valuable opportu- 
nity to become better acquainted, 
which resulted in a pleasant and suc- 
cessful evening. 

At another recent meeting held in 
Daytona Beach, the Chapter adopted a 
resolution, proposed by President 
Moreau Bostwick and directed to the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 


1949 DeLuxe Edition Flexible Binding 


INSKIP'S TABLES 


by GEORGE D. INSKIP 


Squares and Logarithms 

Part |I—Squares and Logarithms by 32ds 
of inches to 170 feet. 

Part |l—Logarithmic-Trigonometric Functions, 
Logarithms of Numbers and Other 
Tables. 

Part Il|—Tables of Coordinates and Slopes 
to 24 in. and 79 ft. Solutions of Right 
Triangles for any bevel. Roof Formu- 
lae and Graphics for Hip and Valley 
Construction and other tables. 


ONLY IN !NSKIP'S CAN ALL THESE 
FEATURES BE FOUND. 


Parts | and II, 810 pp., $7.50 
Part Ill, 510 pp., diag. $4.50 
Complete Tables Parts I-Il-II1 (One Vol.) 
1320 pp., $11.00 
computing — arcs 
tables) FREE. 


Send for circular or order direct from 


BERZINSKIP, Publisher 
1769 E. 19th St. Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


Device for (used with 


graph Company, offering the servicg, 
of the chapter to the Company jy 
checking and correcting its classified 
telephone directory listings. 
President Bostwick and Joe Wj. 
liamson, Jr., were delegated to study 
the possibility of the chapter provid. 
ing an engineer advisor to the Day. 
tona Beach planning board. The chap. 
ter initiated action to arrange tha 
some future meetings be held in eithe 
Orlando or Sanford for the conyep. 
ience of members in that part of the 
Chapter area. The Chapter also vote 
to recommend to the FSPE that many. 
facturers and firms be sold exhibit 
space at annual conventions. 


Florida Count 


Engineers Mus 
Be Registered 


The following opinion was recently 
rendered by Richard W. Ervin, At 
torney General for the state of Florida 
in answer to the following question: 
“Must a county engineer be a regis. 
tered professional engineer under the 
provisions of Chapter 471, Florid 
Statutes?” “471.01 Purposes.—It is 
hereby declared to be the public policy 
of the State of Florida, that, in order 
to safeguard the life, health, property 
and public welfare of her citizens, and 
persons hereafter practicing or offer- 
ing to practice professional engineer. 
ing in Florida, as hereinafter defined, 
shall be required to submit evidence 
sufficient to convince the Florida state 
board of engineer examiners that he 
is qualified to practice professional 
engineering, after which he shall be 
registered as hereinafter provided.” 


Tulsa Auxiliary Stages 
Fashion Show 


A fashion show was featured ata 
guest day tea given by the Auxiliary 
to the Tulsa Chapter O.S.P.E. recently. 
About two hundred members and 
guests attended to view the suinmet 
styles shown by Clarke’s and modeled 
by members of the auxiliary. Mr. 
Percy Blair was in charge of the shov. 
Models were the Mesdames G. Rh. 
Childress, Claude H. Dyer, Rexford 
L. Lane, R. W. Winget, J. E. Perry, 
A. B. Richert, N. P. Whaley, Jr. 
Clyde Wyant, J. Ray Polston, C.P 
Stanley, J. Linden Kezeler and E.] 
Handley. 

Receiving the guests were new ofi- 
cers and committee chairmen of the 
auxiliary and past-president Mrs 
Floyd Zook. Mrs. Glenver McConnel, 
tea chairman, was assited by Mrs. 
Ray Polston, Mrs. C. P. Stanley, Mrs 
L. Linden Kezeler, Mrs. L. A. Boyd 
and Mrs. Clyde F. Mooney. 

Special guests were wives of mem 
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pers of the Tulsa Engineers Club and 
wives Of O.S.P.E. members from 
other districts. The Oklahoma City 
Auxiliary was represented by Mrs. J. 
S$, Waldrep, past-president of the 
soup; Mrs. Robert McDowell, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mark Hargis and Mrs. 


William Dale, executive board mem- 


ber. 


Woman Engineer, 
Detroit Member, Retires 


Miss Hazel I. Quick, member of the 
Detroit Chapter, MSPE, has retired 
fom business after 33 years as the 
only woman engineer for the Michi- 
ran Bell Telephone Company. 

Raised in a lumber camp in North- 
em Michigan, Miss Quick went me- 
chanical at an age when other young- 
ders were playing house and dressing 
dolls. 

She was accepted in the University 
of Michigan’s Engineering School— 
the only woman in her freshman class. 

After receiving her degree in Civil! 
Engineering in 1915, Miss Quick did 
estimate work for professors who 
then conducted private contracting 
businesses on the side. 

Her experience led her to Michigan 
Bell two years later, where she 
launched cost and wage studies, and 
made numerous surveys relating to 
the conversion of central offices from 
manual to dial operation. 

She was awarded a life-time mem- 
bership in the Telephone Pioneers of 
America, an organization comprised 
of those with 21 or more years of 
telephone experience. 


Kings County Host 
To All PE’s and EIT’s 


The Kings County Chapter of the 
NYSSPE sponsored a reception re- 
ently for all P.E.’s and E.I.T.’s in 
Kings County. 

Ist Vice-President Charles W. Mit- 
thell, who is President of the Kings 
County Chapter, presided. Our Presi- 
dent Leslie Wax, Chairman of the 
Chapter Membership Committee, Past 
President John C. Riedel, Treasurer 
Murray Harris, Paul Klepper and C. 
V. Valentine were also present to as- 
ust in greeting the guests and supply- 
ing them with information and NYS 
SPE membership applications. 


Editor H. H. Funk of the N. Y. 


Professional Engineer magazine and 
Executive Secretary Reed of the State 
Society spoke at some length on the 
advantages to the licensed P.E. of 
membership in the organization. 
About 70 were present and to date 
Kings County Chapter has added 
about 30 members as a direct result 
of this reception. The total member- 
ship in the Chapter is now over 300. 


San Jacinto Chapter 
Hears Woolrich 


Interested in the membership drive 
of TSPE, the San Jacinto chapter 
commended the good work done by 
this committee in their June meeting. 
Invitations were sent to engineering 
graduates in the entire Southwest 
area to attend this meeting and a fine 
attendance was recorded. 

On hand to discuss “How a Profes- 
sional Attitude Can Be Instilled in 
Engineering Students” was Dean W. 
R. Woolrich of the University of 
Texas. (Editor's Note: See page 8.) 
Well based with an excellent back- 
ground in this subject, Dean Woolrich 
answered many of the questions of 
this group. 

Arthur G. Levy has been appointed 
by the Board of Directors to serve as 
Second Vice-President of the chapter 
to fill the vacancy resulting from the 
resignation of Fred C. Brandt, who 
has been transferred to Dallas. V. P. 
Parr has been appointed Chairman 
of the Code Committee to fill the va- 
cancy created by the resignation of 
J. E. Means, who resigned because of 


ill health. 


Lockwood Speaks 
To Galveston Chapter 


President of TSPE Mason Lock- 
wood spoke to the Galveston County 
Chapter at their June meeting held 
at Teichman’s Point. In an informal 
picnic atmosphere, Lockwood dis- 
cussed the aims and purposes of 
NSPE. 

Future meetings have been sched- 
uled for the summer months. For 
July, a film was shown on the subject 
of “Soil Stabilization.” For the Au- 
gust meeting, Mayor Cartwright will 
speak on the subject of “The Galves- 
ton Wharves Operation.” A dinner 
meeting has been planned for Texas 
City in September. 


ment, research, and consulting. 
W415 PARK AVENUE 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Incorporated 


Offers a comprehensive professional service in sampling, engineering inspection and 
» Microscopy, chemical and bacteriological analysis, physio-chemical, acoustical, 
and electrical measurements, product and process investigation and develop- 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Arizona Society 
Sponsors Radio 
Programs On Engineers 


Under the direction of Engineer 
Americo ‘Lazzari, chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee, pro- 
grams are being prepared for presen- 
tation over the radio to inform and 
explain to the general public the 
things they should know about the 
professional engineer. 

The programs will cover such sub- 
jects as the laws of the State as per- 
tain to engineers and engineering, the 
responsibility of the engineer to the 
public and the public service he per- 
forms in all his work, the aims of the 
Arizona Society of Professional En- 
gineers and how it as an organization 
is willing and anxious to help civic 
groups in their problems. It will also 
be stressed how to watch for and avoid 
unethical practices of individuals and 
firms offering to practice engineering 
or to give free engineering advice: 

The programs will be presented 
over Radio Station KOOL, Phoenix, 
as a public service feature of the sta- 
tion. 


150 Engineers Make 
Reservations For 


Convention 
The committee in charge of pre- 
liminary arrangements for the com- 
ing annual convention of the West 
Virginia Society of Professional En- 
gineers at The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, September 1 and 
2, is pleased with the indication of 
interest on the part of the member- 
ship. Already the State Office has re- 
ceived tentative reservations of ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty en- 
gineers and their ladies. This is much 
greater than advance response to any 
previous State Society convention. 
Officers of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, and of the 
professional societies in neighboring 
states, have been invited and a num- 


WELDING CONNECTORS 
Saxe System Welded Connection Units 
for welded assembly 
Saxe Units place in position and se- 
curely hold together structural parts 

to be welded. 

As used in many welded structures 
they eliminate all hole punching, pro- 
ducing an economical, rigid, safe and 
quickly erected structural frame. 
Write for 58 pg. Manual containing 
full ee design information 
for welded structures. 

J. H. WILLIAMS & COMPANY 
Buffalo 7, New York 
Canadian entatives 
G. D. PETERS CO., Montreal 2, Canada 
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ber of them have announced their in- 
tentions of meeting with the West Vir- 
ginia engineers. 

Any engineers who have not notified 
the State Office. by postcard or other- 
wise, whether they will be present. 
are urged to do so promptly. This in- 
formation is necessary in order that 
the convention committee may keep 
the hotel management accurately ad- 
vised of probable attendance. 


Southern Arizona Chapter 
To Accept EIT Members 


The Southern Arizona Chapter. 
Arizona SPE held a recent meeting at 
Tucson. 

Plans were made to amend the 
Chapter Constitution to include the 
EIT’s as members in accordance with 
the amended State Constitution and a 
vote will be taken at the next meeting. 

The Chapter now has 30 members. 
Plans are being formulated for a mem- 
bership drive in the area. 


Parkersburg Chapter 


Hears Goodyear Official 

The Parkersburg Chapter, W. Va. 
SPE, met recently in Parkersburg and 
heard R. L. Thornton. Goodyear tire 
and Rubber Company official, of 
that city. 


Preceding his address, Thornton 


showed a moving picture entitled “The 
Way Out.” The film showed several 
installations of rubber conveyor belts 
used for moving coal out of mines. 
The speaker listed advantages of us- 
ing rubber belt conveyors instead of 
other types in moving materials. 
Thornton is a professional engineer 
registered in Ohio and West Virginia. 


Summer Meeting 
Planned In Badger State 


The summer meeting of the Wis- 
consin Society of Professional Engi- 
neers will be held at Wisconsin Rap- 
ids on September 8th and 9th. 

The meeting which will be spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Valley Chap- 
ter, will include many important com- 
mittee reports, notable speakers, and 
a complete program for the ladies. 


Wichita Chapter 
Inspect New Airport 


More than 35 members of the 
Wichita, Kansas Engineering Club. 
and the Wichita Chapter, Kansas So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. at- 
tended a joint meeting held recently 
at the Municipal Airport. 

Following luncheon, plans for the 
extension of the airport were reviewed 
by airport officials, and later a tour 
was taken of the area. 


Governor Heed 
Georgia Society’; 
Plea For Board}; 


At a meeting of the Board of Dj. 
rection of the Georgia Society of Pty. 
fessional Engineers last February, ae. 
tion was tices: to urge the Governor 
of the state to appoint an Engineering 
Advisory Board of professional engi 
neers. After weighing the proposal 
Governor Herman E. Talmadge, rp. 
cently issued an Executive Order «& 
tablishing such a board and named ty 
it seven professional engineers, 4] 
members of the GSPE and NSPE, 

Lawrence W. (Chip) Robert, wa 
named chairman of the Board which 
is designed to stimulate industry anf 
agriculture in development of Geor. 
eia’s natural resources. 

The seven-man board will reviey 
engineering and_ technical reports 
coming to the state department 0 
commerce. Such reports are expectel 
as a result of several federal multi 
purpose dam developments in. the 
State. 

Other members of the board, in ad. 
dition to Mr. Robert, are Roy J Bos 
ton. of the state health department, : 
sanitary-civil engineer: Joseph |. 
Eley. of Atlanta, a mechanical eng: 
neer: Benjamin H. Hardaway, of Co 
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Work Manager's Staff 
Frigidaire Division 


2520 Elsmere Street 
Dayton, Ohio 


101 W. 11th St. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


28 Cross Gates Road 
Madison, New Jersey 


80! Fruit Building 
4th & J Sts. 
Sacramento, California 


Hartwick Road 
College Park, Md. 


Executive Offices 


Washington, 5, 


President, SIDNEY L. STOLTE, P.E. 
Bettenburg, Townsend and Stolte 
Marshall Ave. 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


Vice-President, L. 
President, Dresser Engineering Co. 


O. Box 2518 5418 Post Road 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


Vice-President, CHERRY L. EMERSON, P.E. 
Vice President, 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


Vice-President, JOHN D. COLEMAN, P.E. 
Supervisor, Material Utilization’ 


General Motors Corporation 


Vice-President, C. G. ROUSH, P.E. 
Manager, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Vice-President, C. GEORGE KRUEGER, P.E. 
Director, Bureau of Engineering & Safety 
New Jersey Department of Labor & Industry 


Vice-President, EARL N. HOLM, 
Valuation Engineer, Sacramento Municipal "itity District 


Treasurer, RUSSELL B. ALLEN, P.E 
Professor, Civil Engineering, University of. Maryland 


1121 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 


Executive Director, PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 


DRESSER, P.E. 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 
Diamond Drill & Core Borings 


TEST BORINGS 
New York City 
Telephone KI 9-8458 


Syracuse 


AEROFIN 


CORPORATION 


New York 
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jymbus, @ civil engineer; Curtis A. 
Mees, of Atlanta, a civil-hydraulic en- 
sneer; Garland Peyton, of Atlanta. 
;mining engineer; and Alan G. Stan- 
ford, of Atlanta, an electrical engi- 
ner, and Past President of the Na- 
ional Society of Professional Engi- 


i Harold H. White, Chairman of the 
Atlanta Chapter Legislative Commit- 
ee, was instrumental in getting the 
resolution to form the board through 
ihe Georgia Society. 


Kansas Board Meets 
In Wichita 


The Board of Direction of the Kan- 
as Society of Professional Engineers 
met in the Allis Hotel at Wichita re- 
ently. All members were present with 
the exception of the Treasurer, Carl 
Gray. Mr. John Brink, Chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee also 
attended. 

A highlight of the meeting was a 
liscussion of dues. It was proposed 
that each chapter decide for them 
slves what chapter dues should be. 
The proposal was aimed at increas- 
ing membership in the Society. 


Goodkind Honored 
For Accomplishments; 


Singstad Gets Degree 
Morris Goodkind, of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., State Highway Depart- 
ment Bridge Engineer, and Past Vice 
President of NSPE, was honored in 
two memorable events recently. 


A Testimonial Dinner at the Rob- 
ert Treat Hotel, in Newark, marked 
the completion of his 25 years in the 
service of the State. Later, the New- 
ark College of Engineering confered 
on him the Honorary Doctor of En- 
gineering Degree in recognition of 
his contributions to the State High- 
way System. At the College cere- 
monies an Honorary Degree was also 
given Ole Singstad, NSPE member 
and designer of the Holland Tunnel, 
who recently completed the Battery- 
Brooklyn Tunnel. 


West Coast Chapter 
Holds Annual Outing 


The Annual Outing of the Los 
Angeles Chapter. California Society 
of Professional Engineers, was held 
recently at Sunland Park, Sunland, 
California. 

The members and their guests en- 
joyed such amusements as swimming, 
horseshoes, tennis and other recrea- 
tional activities. 


Pittsburgh To Have 


Speakers Bureau 


The Pittsburgh Chapter, Pennsyl- 
vania SPE, has initiated a Speakers 
Bureau. 

Members have been sent cards 
which they are to fill out and return 
if they would like to participate in 
the Bureau’s work. The chapter states 
that the purpose of the program is to 
get more engineering speakers before 
such popular groups as the Rotary. 


Kiwanis. Lions and PTA. 


Kings County Group 
Plan Convention 


The Kings County Chapter, New 
York State Society of Professional 
Engineers, has announced plans are 
already in the making for the 1951 
Convention in Engineering Industries 
Exposition which will be held in New 
York City May 10, 11, and 12, 1951. 

Since the general assembly of the 
New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers took place on May 
11, 1926, the coming meeting will be 
designated “Silver Anniversary Con- 
vention.” 


All Members Idaho 
Board NSPE’ers 


All members of the Idaho State 
Board of Engineering Examiners are 
now members of the Idaho Society of 
Professional Engineers, NSPE. 

Orland C. Mayer, Past Vice Presi- 
dent of NSPE and Past President of 
the Idaho Society of Professional En- 
gineers. was recently appointed by the 
governor for a five year term on the 
Board. Other members are Raymond 
Briggs, Past President of the Idaho 
SPE; W. E. Hughes, Past President 
of Idaho SPE; H. P. Flint. Present 
Vice-President of Idaho SPE; A. S. 
Jansen. Present President of Idaho 
SPE; and Present Chairman of the 
Board of Engineering Examiners; 
and H. Senger. member of the Idaho 
SPE. 

Mr. Senger is completing ten years 
as a member of the Board. 
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Metal P. E. Emblems for Your Automobile License Plate Brackets 


National Society of Professional Engineers 


1121 Fifteenth Street N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me at once the 34-inch P.E. Emblem for my car. I 
money order for $2.50 to cover the cost 
of the emblem, handling and mailing charges. Send to: 
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What They’re Saying 
(Continued from page 15) 
There is need for continuous training 
on an informal basis as the young 
engineer moves along in his career. 
In the earlier phases, it is important 
that he be placed with an experienced 
engineer who has a healthful outlook 
toward the profession and an under- 
standing of the problems confront- 
ing the young engineer. He should 
have the qualities of a good teacher. 
A sympathetic approach will do 
much to bring out the young man’s 
good qualities and strengthen his 

shortcomings. 

4, Education 

Continued educaticn is an integral 
part of an effective development plan. 
Encourage the young engineer to 
plan his own self-improvement pro- 
gram. It will keep him mentally 
alert, broaden his background, and 
provide a foundation for future as- 
signments. Moreover, his educational 
pursuits give him a sense of personal 
accomplishment. 

In recent years a number of com- 
panies have arranged extensive eve- 
ning educational programs on both 
the graduate and the undergraduate 
levels, and the number is increasing. 
These programs, sponsored jointly 
by certain universities and com- 
panies, are making a real contribu- 
tion. In areas where this form of 
education has been tried, the pro- 
grams have the enthusiastic support 
of faculty, management, and em- 
ployees. 

5. Professional Activities 

Participation in the engineering 
societies and civic organizations does 
much to develop the well-rounded 
individual we want. Contacts with 
people with different backgrounds 
and interests broaden his point of 
view and bring new ideas into the 
company. 

6. Executive Development 

An executive talent search and de- 
velopment program is a must. Under 
our six-point plan, we do ‘not have 
to start from scratch in developing 
executive leadership. The pfograms 
outlined in the foregoing paragraphs 
provide a foundation and bring po- 
tential leaders to the attention of top 
management. Our point 6, therefore, 
concerns itself with grooming these 
men on the lower supervisory levels 
for positions of larger responsibility. 

Our basic six-point plan is a flex- 
ible one. It is adaptable to com- 
panies large or small. I have attempt- 
ed to prepare a basic design only. 
The details of the individual pro- 
grams and the way of operating them 
must be tailored to fit the needs of 
the particular company. In large 
organizations, the plan would be co- 


ordinated by the training department 
or a personnel development group. 
In the smaller companies, all that is 
needed is top management’s support, 
and a man who is interested in de- 
voting part of his time to such an 
activity—By J. C. McKeon, June, 
1950, Mechanical Engineering. 


OUR DUTY 
IN WAR... 


The engineer has always played an 
important part in warfare and Na- 
tional Defense; and the technically 
trained man will continue to play an 
increasingly important role in our 
over-all defense program. Future 
wars, however, will not be fought ex- 
clusively by engineers and others 
with technical training. World War 
II was the most mechanized in his- 
tory and it required the greatest 
number of men to wage it. There is 
no sound reason to believe that we 
shall need fewer men to defend our 
country in the future. 

Even in the atomic age, we need 
more than a battalion of push-but- 
ton operators. Ground, Air and Na- 
val forces will continue to play an 
important part. In consequence, the 
military engineer will continue to 
perform the old-fashioned role of as- 
sisting the advance of combat ele- 
ments and providing the facilities at 
home and abroad which our forces 
require. 

Military engineers still have to 
think in terms of bases, landing 
strips, ports and port facilities on 
foreign shores, creating and maintain- 
ing communications facilities by rail 
and by air or road and performing 
the many and varied services needed 
in modern warfare. The faster and 
more extended the operation becomes 
in terms of time and space, the more 
vital the role of the engineer. 

Complicating the task of the mili- 
tary engineer is the fact that our 
home ports and production facilities 
as well as our lines of communica- 
tion are now within range of enemy 
fire power. The atomic bomb, the 
long range bomber, the guided mis- 
sile, and the ocean-ranging snorkel 


DATES TO | 


REMEMBER 


West Virginia Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers—Sept. 1, 2. Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs. 

Wisconsin Society of Professional 
Engineers—Sept. 8 and 9. Summer 
Meeting. Wisconsin Rapids. 


submarine have nullified to an q 
preciable extent our natural defenge 
of time and space. an 
In our industrial capacity, hoy.— % 
ever, we have one clear physical a4 3u! 
vantage over any possible opponen, 
No nation can now, or in the forese 
able future, equal the mass prody.— ?! 
tion capacities of our factories, }, 
the technological warfare today 
therefore economic mobilization Nc 


just as important for national gy. Cour 
vival as the actual] creation of mij. 
tary units. In this the engineer is th a 


key man. Ex 


Industrial mobilization plans apf Los ! 
not perfected over-night. The ly 


quire the joint efforts of militar 
planning experts, procurement a— Pre 


thorities, military engineers, indy. Denv 
trial ownership and management, 


the entire labor force. The 
must be completed in peacetime 
peak production is to be reached with 
the least possible delay after M-Day, 
The plan can not be static, but mf “ger 
be subject to constant revision to take 
utmost advantage of new plant fe 
cilities, new industrial processes, and 
other economic developments. 

One element of our industrial m. 
bilization plan, the dispersion off Sec. 
plant facilities, requires serious con 
sideration. Although this _problen 
has many economic facets, it i 
largely an engineering consideration 
once the top policy decisions hav 
been made. 

Blueprints for factory conversion 
and dispersion of vital industry, 
moreover, are incomplete without 
adequate plans for civilian defens, 
If panic terrorizes communities i 
which factories are located or i 
workers are constantly worried abou! 
the safety of their families, industrid 
output is sure to suffer. It goes wilh 
out saying that the tin hat and tk 
sand bucket will not suffice in a ft 
ture emergency. 

We must now think in terms of ut 
derground shelters for the civil popt 
lation, of protection for utilities av 
water supplies, of transportation ¢ 
foodstuffs and other necessities inl 
our urban centers. These are primt 
ily engineering problems and 
technical man, such as the engine 
will be looked to for leadership = 
preparing protective measures. 

In this concept of total defense. tt 

engineer is one of the most imporlit 
factors. He may be in uniform or (Circle, F, 
He may devote full time, or only p Teo i 
time to active training and prepél uilding, 
D 
tion. He may never fire a gun nor 
a medal and still be responsible im! 
very great degree for the defens' 
our nation.—Joun R. Harbin, 
nel, Corps of Engineers, in the M 
tary Engineer. 
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Arizona 

Pres., William D. Williams, 3033 N. 
3rd St., Phoenix. 

Sec.-Treas., Harold W. Yost, 508 Heard 
Building, Phoenix. 

Nat Dir., Earle V. Miller, 1025 West 
Monte Vista Road, Phoenix. 

Arkansas 

Pres., Fred J. Herring, Arkansas High- 
way Department, Little Rock. 

Sec., Louis E. Bona, 115 North Cedar 
St., Little Rock. 

Nat. Dir., Leonard N. White, 405 
County Court House, Little Rock. 

California 

Pres., John L Trebilcock, 844 Wood- 
land Avenue, San Leandro. 

Exec. Sec., Arthur C. Bullen, Jr., 1070 
Los Flores Drive, Del Rosa. 

Nat. Dir., A. C. Bullen, 1985 23rd Ave., 
San Francisco 16. 

Colorado 

Pres., Loren Adams, 674 Clermont St., 
Denver. 

Sec.. Thurman Rundlett, P. O. Box 
22, Denver. 

Nat. Dir., Alfred J. Ryan, 1340 Glen- 
arm Place, Denver. 

Connecticut 

Pres., L. Morton Reed, 42 Florence 
Ave., Devon. 

8ec., Louis Lichtenstein, 23 Elder St., 
Milford. 

Nat. Dir., James D. Skinner, 232 
Golden Hill St., Bridgeport 4. 

District of Columbia 

Pres., Henry W. Clark, 2853 Ontario 
Road, NW. 

Sec.-Treas., Clifford J. Colbert, P. O. 
Box 585, Benjamin Franklin Sta., Wash. 
4,D.C. 

Nat. Dir. Herman F. Lame, 4000 
Cathedral Ave., NW. 

Florida 

Pres. Sam P. Turnbull, State Road 
Department, Tallahassee. 

Sec.-Treas., Homer B. Scott, P. O. Box 
4817, Jacksonville. 

Nat. Dir., John F, Reynolds, P. O. Box 
4442, Jacksonville. 

Georgia 

Pres., Charles E. Layton, P. O. Box 
486, Thomasville. 

Sec., George M. Normandy, Box 520, 
Atlanta. 

Nat. Dirs., Ray L. Sweigert, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta; John 
W. Lovell, 203 Alexander St., Marietta. 

Idaho 

Pres., Allen S. Janssen, Dean of Engi- 
neering, University of Idaho, Moscow. 

Sec., J. L. Morris, City Engineer, City 
Hall, Boise. 

Nat. Dir.. Orland C. Mayer, 1220 


ant Idaho St., Boise. 


Illinois 

Pres., Dr. George E. Ekblaw, 216 Nat- 
ural Resources, Urbana. 

Sec-Treas., H. E. Babbitt, 631 E. 
Green St., Champaign. 

Asst. Sec., P. E. Roberts, 631 E. Green 
St, Champaign. 

Nat. Dirs., William A. Oliver, 402 
Engineering Hall, Urbana; C. T. Morri- 
sett, 1509 W. Edwards St., Springfield. 

Indiana 

Pres., Richard J. Erb, 205 N. Seminole 
Circle, Fort Wayne. 

Exec, Sec., J. B. Wilson, 524 K. of P. 
Building, Indianapolis. 

Nat. Dir., Chester Lichtenberg, 4624 
Tacoma Ave., Fort Wayne. 

Kansas 

Pres., Walter G. Johnson, 1831 Med- 
ford Ave., Topeka. 

Sec, Abram Pratt, 405 Crawford 
Building, Topeka, 

% at. Dir, C. Y. Thomas, Spencer 

€mical Company, P. O. Box 604, 


Pittsburg, 


Member State Societies’ Officers and Directors 


Maryland 
Pres., Paul William Backhus, 2023 
Maryland Ave., Baltimore 18. 
Exec. Sec., Stewart W. Parker, 511 
Murdock Road, Baltimore. 
Nat. Dir., Owen W. Turpin, 1004 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 

Pres., Ralph D. Stauffer, 727 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. 

Sec., Clarence R. Westaway, 285 Co- 
lumbus Ave., Boston. 

Nat. Dir., Edgar A. Harty, 8 Cypress 
St., Marblehead; John J. Loustanau, 75 
Pitt St., Boston. 

Michigan 

Pres., Arthur F. Plant, 227 Curtis 
Building, Detroit. 

Exec. Sec., J. H. Nimmo, 100 Farns- 
worth Ave., Detroit. 

Nat. Dirs., Otto H. Hall, 134 North 
Hayford Ave., Lansing 12; Hugh E. 
Keeler, 231 W. Eng. Building, Ann 
Arbor. 

Minnesota : 

Pres., Gordon Bodien, 203 City Hall, 
Minneapolis. 

Exec. Sec., Dr. Richard R. Price, 1000 
Guardian Building, St. Paul 1. 

Nat. Dirs., T. S. Thompson, 1246 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul; M. C. Peterson, 
5524 Morgan Ave., S., Minneapolis. 

Missouri 

Pres., Richard Y. Jones, Box 283, 
Neosho. 

Exec. Sec., Clifford Wood, Box 365, 
Jefferson City. 

Nat. Dir., Prof. Joe Butler, Missouri 
School of Mines, Rolla. 


Nevada 

Pres., F. W. Clayton, 923 W. 2nd St., 
Reno. 

Sec., R. T. Campbell, Box 1015, Hen- 
derson. 

Nat. Dir., J. H. Buehler, Bristol Silver 
Mines, Pioche. 

New Jersey 

Pres., Louis T. Klauder, 29 E. Central 
Ave., Moorestown. 

Managing Dir./Exec. Sec., Charles J. 
Dodge, 86 East State St., Trenton 8. 

Sec.-Treas., Merton S. Adams, 9 Oak- 
land St., Trenton 8. 

Nat. Dirs., Edward H. Wickland, 302 
Wildwood Ave., Pitman; Leo K. McKee, 
16 McLaren St., Red Bank; Joseph J. 
Tomasulo, 116 Bridge St., Roselle Park; 
William S. Dean, 38 Oakley Ave., 
Summit. 

New Mexico 

Pres., Guy Martin, 1415 E. Roma Ave., 
Albuquerque. 

Sec.-Treas., Dr. T. T. Castonguay, 
P. O. Box 4053, Albuquerque. 

Nat. Dir., E. B. Bail, 211 S. Dartmouth, 
Albuquerque. 

New York 

Pres., Robert A. Sovik, 122 Claire 
Road, Syracuse. 

Exec. Sec., Robert C. Read, 1941 Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York 
City. 

Nat. Dir., Charles Molineaux, 12 
Harper Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

North Carolina 

Pres & Nat. Dir., M. Frank Wooten, 
Jr., 215 Latta Arcade, Charlotte. 

Sec., John R. Gove, Box 1182, Chapel 
Hill. 

North Dakota 

Pres., E. L. Lium, Univ. Station, Grand 
Forks. 

Sec.-Treas., Kenneth Piper, State 
Health Dept., Bismarck. 

Nat. Dir., George Teskey, 714 Avenue 
E, Bismarck. 


Ohio 
Pres., George W. Clark, 165 N. Con- 
gress St., Athens. 


Exec. Sec., Lloyd A. Chacey, 40 West 
Gay St., Columbus. 

Nat. Dir., Allison C. Neff, P. O. Box 
170, Middletown. 

Oklahoma 

Pres., Allan Craig, 511 Philtower 
Building, Tulsa. 

Exec. Sec., Col. W. E. Bleakley, 410 
Commerce Exchange Building, Okla- 
homa City. 

Nat. Dir., C. S. Worley, P. O. Box 
1439, Oklahoma City. 

Pennsylvania 

Pres. & Nat. Dir., Robert A. Black- 
burn, Box 2, Ingomar. 

Exec. Sec., John T. West, Jr., 228 N. 
Second St., Harrisburg. 

Nat. Dirs., Thomas A. Monk, 30 S. 
Queen St., York; J. J. Paine ,1430 N. 
Euclid Ave., Pittsburgh; Howard F. 
Rickenbach, Borough Hall, West Read- 
ing; Robert V. Hudson, 1115 Sanger St., 
Philadelphia 24. 

Rhode Island 

Pres., Vincent DiMase, 424 Killingly 
St., Providence 9. 

Sec., John W. King, 223 Ivy St., 
Providence. 

Nat. Dir., Robert B. Strong, 68 Oak 
St., Providence. 

South Carolina 

Pres., Alec T. Brown, 52 South Middle- 
ton St., Orangeburg. - 

Sec.-Treas., Dan F. Frick, 2920 Clarke 
St., Columbia. 

Nat. Dir., Roy A. Stipp, 21 Blue Build- 
ing, P. O. Box 1796, Greenville. 

Tennessee 

Pres., James E. McDonald, 402 West 
Church Ave., Knoxville. 

Sec.-Treas., Oscar L. King, 100 Island 
Home Blvd., Knoxville. 

Nat. Dir., Warren A. Coolidge, 300 
City Hall, Nashville. 

Texas 

Pres., Mason G. Lockwood, 904 Union 
National Bank Building, Houston. 

Exec-Sec., W. M. Driskell, 403 Nash 
Building, Austin. s 

Nat Dir., T. C. Forrest, Jr., Praetorian 
Building, Dallas 1. 

Virginia 

Pres., John B. McGaughy, 700 Front 
St., Norfolk. 

Sec., Edward H. Ruehl, 400 Virginia 
Building, Richmond. 

Nat. Dir., Herbert Manuccia, 3900 Mt. 
Vernon Ave., Presidential Gardens, 
Alexandria. 

Washington 

Pres., Howard A. Stingle, E. 3157 30th 
St., Spokane. 

Exec. Sec., Grover C. Gaier, 6001 Third 
Ave., NW, Seattle 7. 

Nat. Dir., Con O. Mannes, 3515 46th 
Ave., NE, Seattle. 

West Virginia 

Pres., Robert Williamson, Jr., P. O. 
Box 252, Charleston. 

Exec. Sec., Ross B. Johnston, P. O. 
Box 249, Charleston. 

Nat. Dir., Harry G. Kennedy, 1307 
Kanawha Valley Building, Charleston. 

Wisconsin 

Pres., Edwin J. Kallevang, Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co., Madison. 

Sec., Arthur M. McLeod, 2221 Chad- 
bourne, Madison. 

Nat. Dirs., E. W. Seeger, P. O. Box 
464, Milwaukee 1; George Martin, 
Metro Sewerage Dept., P. O. Box 247, 
Green Bay. 

Puerto Rico 

Pres., Alfredo T. Ramirez, Box 1244, 
San Juan. 

Sec., Arturo Clark, Box 1244, San 
Juan. 

Nat. Dir., Salvador Quinones, 20 E. 
Leland St., Chevy Chase, Md. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
GUIDE 
for 
JUNIOR 
ENGINEERS 


THIS 56-PAGE PUBLICATION, 
ISSUED BY THE ENGINEERS’ 
COUNCIL FOR PROFESSION- 
AL DEVELOPMENT, WAS 
WRITTEN BY THE LATE DR. 
WILLIAM E. WICKEN®EN, 
AND EDITED BY G.: ROSS 
HENNINGER 


The book seeks to give the young 
engineering graduate < sense of 
professional values in chapters on 
engineering origins ard profes- 
sional relationships. Full treat- 
ment is given to the practical side 
of getting an engineering job and 
of advancing in the >rofession. 
Also included is the Council's 
credo “Faith of the Ergineer,” a 
self-appraisal questionnaire, and 
the Canon of Ethics for Engineers. 


PRICE $1.00 


(25% DISCOUNT AL- 
LOWED ON 10 OR 
MORE COPIES) 


SEND AT ONCE 
USING THE COUPON 
BELOW 


Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development 


29 West 39th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Please forward a copy of "'A Profes- 
sional Guide for Junior Engineers.'' Pay- 
ment is enclosed. 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 


Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing, 


4201 N.W. 7th Street 


KNAPPEN TIPPETTS ABBETT 


ENGINEERING CO. 

(Knappen Engineering Co.) 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation, 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design, 

Supervision, Consultation. 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 
51 Broadway, Nev: York 6, N. Y. 


COFF 
Consulting Engineer 
PRESTRESSED CONCRETE STRUCTURES 


Design, Estimates, Construction 
Methods, Supervision 


198 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC, 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 
436 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA 
U. S. A. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Servig 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK Clty 


G. LORENZE MILLER 
Registered Patent Attorney and Registered 
Professional Engineer 


Patents and Trade-Marks in United States 
and Foreign Countries 


127 E. Prairie St. Decatur, Illinois 


DeLEUW, & COMPANY 


Consultin 
Transportation, 5. c Transit and 
Traffic 
Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- 
roads, Subways, Power Plants, Express 
ways. Tunnels, Municipal Works 


150 N. htm Drive 79 McAllister St. 
icago 6 San Francisco ? 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 
Consulting Engineer 
Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Product Development—Project Engineering 
Production Designs—Pl 
Research—Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


1315 S. Clarkson St. Denver 10, Colo. 


W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 
Engineers 
Industrial & Management 


National Newark Building 
744 Broad St. NEWARK 2, N. J. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants - 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 


HITCHCOCK & ESTABROOK, INC 


Lester D. Lee, Associate 
Consultants to Municipalities since 1920 
Water, Sewerage, Paving, Power Plants, 
Airports, Public Buildings, Surveys 

Appraisals 


241 Sheridan Road 521 Sexton Building 
Menominee, Mich. Minneapolis 15, Mim 


INFORMATION 


Business Manager 


For information concerning listing in the 


Professional Directory, please write to the 


ON LISTINGS 


Miami 34, Floridy 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
1121 15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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